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I  THE  GREAT  MARKETS  OF  PARIS. 

[Trandated  for  Eterv  Satcroat  firom  the  French.] 
FIRST  PAPER. 

There  is  in  the  heart  of  Paris  a  monument  where 
the  monster  with  1,900,000  mouths  seeks  his  daily 
food ;  in  wltose  neighborhood  are  to  be  found  street 
after  street  whieli  wake  when  the  other  portions  of 
the  city  prepare  for  sleep-;  a  quarter  traversed  every 
night  by  12,000  vehicles,  and  which  from  4  to  10 
o’cl  ock,  A.  M.  sees  added  to  its  42,000  inhabitants  a 
floating  population  of  at  least  60,000  souls  ;  a  noisy 
centre,  with  hybrid  manners  and  customs ;  a  strange 
assembly  of  unknown  wealth  and  exhibited  pover¬ 
ty  ;  the  affluent  bloase  grazing  the  threadbare  frock- 
coat,  laziness  elbowing  labor,  —  in  one  word,  the 
Great  Markets. 

Six  uniform  divisions,  marshalled  in  two  ranks, 
are  sheltered  under  an  immense  iron  roof,  which  has 
a  superficies  of  20,000  yards.  A  forest  of  delicate 
and  elegant  small  columns  support  this  gigantic  roof. 
Broad  sidewalks,  planted  with  trees,  extend  around 
the  vast  parallelogram,  which  is  crossed  by  three 
broad  covered  avenues.  One  is  longitudinal.  This 
is  called  the  Great  Alley.  The  two  others  are  trans¬ 
versal.  One  of  them  begins  at  the  end  of  the  Rue 
de  la  Lingerie,  of  which  it  seems  a  continuation, 
and  thence  is  called  Linen  Alley.  The  other  is  oc- 
enpied  all  day  long  by  people  who  sell  their  stock 
by  the  heap,  and  so  it  is  called  the  Little  Heaps  Al¬ 
ley.  The  six  divisions  have  each  their  especial 
trade.  One  is  devoted  to  fruit  and  flowers ;  another 
to  vegetables ;  another  to  fish ;  this  to  eggs  and  but¬ 
ter  by  the  wholesale ;  that  to  game  and  poultry ;  as  for 
the  sixth  and  last,  so  many  different  sorts  of  things  are 
sohl  there  that  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  himself  could 
not  hear  to  the  end  the  long  enumeration  of  them. 

It  was  when  the  new  Great  Markets  were  opened. 
Archbishop  Sibour  had  at  his  elbow  a  cicerone, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  inform  him  of  the  destination 
of  the  several  divisions,  as  he  blessed  them  one  after 
the  other.  He  had  already  blessed  five  of  them. 
When  he  reached  the  sixth  the  cicerone  said,  “  Tliis 
is  the  division  of  retail  butter.”  “  I  bless  the  division 
of  retail  butter,”  said  the  Archbishop,  raising  his 
hands.  “  And  of  bread,”  whispered  the  cicerone. 
“  Of  retail  butter  and  bread,”  added  the  Arch¬ 
bishop,  catching  himself.  “  And  of  cooked  meat.” 
“  Of  retail  butter  and  bread  and  cooked  meat.” 
“  And  kitchen  furniture.”  “  Oh  !  ”  exclaimed  the 
pod  Archbishop,  making  a  ^sture  of  despair,  “  I 
bless  everything.” 

The  six  divisions  already  built  form  only  the  second 


half  of  the  Great  Markets,  as  they  are  destined  to 
appear.  Hence  they  are  respectively  numbered  from 
7  to  12. 

Beneath  the  Great  Markets  visible  are  the  invisi¬ 
ble  Great  Markets.  We  cannot  better  begin  our 
visit  than  by  examining  them.  The  Great  Markets 
are  closed  at  midnight ;  but  we  are  privileged  char¬ 
acters,  and  can  make  the  gates  turn  on  their  hinges. 
Let  us  go  down  these  steps.  There  are  30  of  them. 
We  are  in  the  cellars. 

As  freely  as  air  circulates  in  the  Great  Markets 
above  ground,  so  it  is  rare  in  the  cellars.  One  would 
be  tempted  to  believe  it  took  as  personal  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  “  No  Admission,”  vbible  on  the  vault  which 
forms  the  cellars’  entrance.  I  saw  nothing  of  light, 
—  the  absent  ought  never  to  be  abused.  As  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule,  each  cellar  is  a  basement  floor  which  is 
an  exact  copy  of  the  division  above  ground.  There 
are  the  same  lines  of  stalls,  only  instead  of  the  stalls 
above  ground  there  are  lofty  recesses,  divided  by 
iron  railing,  with  numbers  corresponding  to  the 
numbers  of  the  shops  above  them.  These  recesses 
are  the  store-rooms  of  the  market-people ;  they  keep 
their  stock  and  baskets  in  them.  Tht^y  are  all  alike ; 
except  that  the  fishmongers  have,  besides,  reservoirs 
supplied  with  running  water,  where  fishes  are  kept 
alive.  All  is  quiet  in  this  part  of  the  cellars.  Here 
and  there  one  meets  a  shadow,  which  passes  and  disap¬ 
pears,  or  hears  the  monotonous  noise  of  water  falling 
Irom  hydrants  into  stone  basins.  As  we  go  farther 
we  find  something  like  .animation ;  for  even  when 
this  great  body  seems  lifeless  some  artery  still  beats. 
There  is  by  day  and  by  night  some  comer  of  the 
Great  Markets  where  jieople  are  at  work. 

In  the  cellar  of  retail  butter-dealers  several  con¬ 
scientious  tradesmen  are  to  be  discovered  giving 
their  stock  (which  is  sometimes  a  little  rancid)  the 
desired  fresh  taste.  They  .attain  this  end  by  an  opo 
ation  called  malaxage,  which  we  will,  for  clearness’ 
sake,  call  painting.  They  mix  by  giis-light  on 
wooden  boards  their  venerable  butter,  water  it,  add 
a  little  flour  if  the  butter  lacks  consistency,  and  if 
it  is  too  pale  they  add  carrot-juice  or  carmine,  which 
in  a  few  moments  gives  the  palest  butter  the  lieauti- 
ful  orange  color  so  dear  to  all  housewives.  Come 
now,  don’t  frown  !  Are  n’t  customers  to  be  pleased  ? 
’T  is  the  first  rule  of  trade.  And  is  n’t  it  all  proper 
and  right  that  painted  women  should  eat  paintetl 
butter  V  A  portion  of  this  cellar  belongs  to  cheese¬ 
mongers,  and  another  portion  to  arleqnins  dealers : 
it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  odors  reign  in  this  qu.ar- 
ter  which  astound  the  most  imperturbable  nose. 

Neverthelc.ss,  these  o<lors  are  as  delicate  perfumes 
compared  with  those  which  fill  the  atmosphere  of  the 
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next  cellar.  Wise  people  put  their  nose  in  duress 
■when  they  poke  it  into  this  quarter.  It  is  the  Poul¬ 
try  Shambles.  Around  eight  immense  marble  tables, 
placed  equidistant  iixim  each  other  and  in  regular 
order,  are  men,  women,  and  children,  cutting,  clip¬ 
ping,  tearing,  picking,  pulling.  They  have  all  been 
at  work  since  1 1  o’clock,  P.  M.,  and  they  will  not 
have  ended  their  task  before  6  or  6  o’clock,  A.  M. ; 
for  they  h.ave  to  prepare  some  1,000  or  1,200  geese, 
turkeys,  chickens,  ducks,  or  pigeons  for  the  market 
stalls.  Everj'wherc  in  the  neighborhood  of  this 
cellar  one  sees  nothing  but  baskets  full  of  feathers, 
baskets  full  of  poultry  under  sentence  of  death, 
heajM  of  dressed  poultry.  Here  is  a  line  of  ducks 
‘hanging  by  one  leg,  head  downwards.  Pres¬ 
ently  a  young  girl  comes  with  a  huge  knife.  Her 
little  hand  slips  the  steel  on  the  lu'ck  of  the  duck 
nearest  her.  You  would  think  she  was  caressing  it, 
she  is  so  rapid  and  so  light.  She  goes  to  the  next, 
and  to  the  next,  and  to  the  next :  a  second  fur  each 
duck.  She  passes  on,  her  task  ended,  as  quietly  iis 
if  she  had  been  pricking  apples  fur  the  oven. 

It  is  with  great  relief  one  regains  the  upper  air, 
and  breatlies  once  more  night’s  pure  atmosphere. 
The  Great  Markets  arc  still  quiet,  but  labor  has 
begun  its  tasks  even  above  ground.  One  detects 
faint  glimmers  of  light  through  the  iron  railings  of 
the  divisions  allotted  to  fruit  and  vegetables.  If  one 
goes  near,  one  discovers  women  seated  around  lanq^s 
or  lanterns.  They  are  in  groups,  and  ply  their  fin¬ 
gers  nimbly.  They  are  shelling  peas.  You  may 
exclaim,  “  What !  is  shelling  peas  a  particular  branen 
of  trade  in  Paris  ?  ”  Indeed  it  is ;  and,  despite  all  the 
peas  shelled  by  cooks  and  grecn<;rocer8,  a  lar^e 
number  of  women  earn  their  daily  bread  for  six 
months  of  the  ^ear  by  shelling  peas.  One  may  form 
some  conception  of  the  number  of  peas  required, 
when  one  is  told  that  Paris  consumes  during  these 
six  montlis  600,000  bags,  say  30,000,000  quarts,  of 
the  valuable  vegetable.  Tliere  are  some  vegetable 
preservers  who  employ  every  season  200  women  to 
do  nothing  but  shell  {leas  fur  them.  Walk  through  the 
Great  Markets  during  the  season,  you  may  see,  be¬ 
sides  the  regular  pea-shellers,  whole  famiUes  at  work. 
You  may  see  not  only  the  vegetable-dealers  so  em¬ 
ployed,  but  the  flower-women,  the  butter-dealers,  the 
poulterers,  when  they  have  nothing  else  to  do.  The 
whmongers  do  so,  too ;  and  you  may  sec  men  and 
children,  —  in  fine,  everybody,  shelling  peas.  Never¬ 
theless,  all  these  {leople  do  not  shell  enough ;  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  women  sjiend  a  portion  of 
the  night  shelling  peas,  in  order  that  the  crowded 
city  may  find  at  its  waking  a  sufficient  quantity  to 
fill  its  enormous  mouth.  The  pea-shellers  are  re¬ 
cruited  among  that  crowd  of  women  which  con¬ 
stantly  throng  the  Great  Markets,  and  are  ready  for 
any  sort  of  work.  When  these  women  see  the  sea¬ 
son  of  one  vegetable  or  fruit  end,  they  turn  to  an¬ 
other.  After  wearing  out  tlieir  fingers  shelling 
peas,  and  then  shelling  beans,  they  blacken  them 
husking  walnuts.  They  get  30  sous  for  shelling  a 
large  basket  which  contains  23  pounds  of  peas.  An 
active  woman  can  shell  50  pounds  in  her  10  or  12 
hours  of  labor ;  but  then  she  must  not  dawdle. 

While  they  are  so  busily  engaged  hen*,  traffic 
has  already  commenced  yonder.  The  market  for 
peas  and  French  l>eans  begins  at  11  o’clock,  P.  M. 
There  we  may  scrape  acquaintance  with  the  fort* 
or  porters  of  the  Great  Markets. 

Frequenters  of  masked  balls  are  prone  to  con¬ 
sider  these  porters  full  of  fun,  always  ready  to  sing 
songs  and  kick  up  their  heels.  Nothing  less  resem¬ 


bles  the  real  porter  than  this  imaginary  porter.  No 
notary  signing  a  marriage  contract,  no  prosecuting 
attorney  rising  to  address  the  court  in  a  great  crim¬ 
inal  cause,  no  physician  communicating  to  a  pa¬ 
tient  the  imminence  of  his  last  hour,  is  half  so  grave 
as  a  porter  of  the  Great  Markets.  They  are  oigan- 
ized  in  an  excellent  association.  Five  or  six  hun¬ 
dred  members  belong  to  their  society,  and  they  un¬ 
load  and  load  not  only  in  the  Great  Markets,  but  in 
several  important  markets.  They  are  divided  into 
gangs,  which  are  subilivided  into  siiuads,  each  hav¬ 
ing  a  “  boss  ”  or  head-man.  At  the  Great  Markets 
are  to  be  found  the  butter-porters,  the  fruit-porters, 
the  meat-porters,  the  flour-porters,  and  the  others. 
Markets  in  Paris  have  their  porters  :  La  Vallde  por¬ 
ters,  Le  Mail  porters,  Le  Marche  Noir  porters.  A 
head  “  boss  ”  is  invested  with  the  sovereignty  over 
all  of  them,  although  he  does  not  receive  one  sou 
more  than  any  of  them.  He  is  the  beau-ideal  of 
the  constitutional  monarch.  He  is  paid  little  or 
nothing,  and  personally  has  no  power,  neither  to  re¬ 
ward  nor  to  punish.  The  butter-porters  and  meat- 
porters  earn  their  10  francs  a  morning.  Next  to 
them  come  the  fruit-porters,  and  the  fim  and  flour 
porters.  The  latter  earn  at  most  5  francs  a  morn¬ 
ing  ;  to  make  up  this  disproportion,  the  police  al¬ 
low  the  flour-porters  to  work  for  bakers,  and  the 
fish-jiorters  to  unload  peas.  The  people  we  see  ar¬ 
ranging  long  narrow  bags  in  lines,  like  so  many 
sausages,  along  the  sidewalks,  are  porters  of  the 
Great  Markets.  While  a  squad  work  under  the  eye 
of  their  “  boss,”  another  squad,  stretched  at  len^ 
on  the  sidewalk,  take  their  rest.  They  sleep  un¬ 
der  the  feet  of  passers,  their  heads  covered  with 
their  striped  cotton  caps.  Near  them  lies  the  white 
felt  hat,  with  an  immense  brim,  their  classical  head- 
piece,  which  is,  however,  merely  an  accessory  of 
their  costume,  and  is  not,  as  is  commonly  believed, 
the  essential  element  of  it.  The  porter  never  wears 
this  hat  unless  he  has  sacks  to  carry,  for  when  he 
has  ba.sket8  to  carry  he  places  them  on  a  leathern 
cushion  secured  to  his  shoulder,  and  when  he  has 
back-baskets  to  carry  he  places  around  his  neck  a 
wadded  collar,  to  prevent  the  friction  of  the  basket. 
When  you  see  in  the  Great  Markets  a  tall,  stalwart 
fellow,  with  merely  a  moustache,  with  stiuare  shoul¬ 
ders  and  solid  legs,  calm,  silent,  and  active,  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule  you  may  be  sure  he  is  a  porter.  And 
when  you  see  a  little  fellow,  fat,  well  fed,  clean- 
shaved,  looking  like  a  retired  tradesman  who  it 
sauntering  for  pleasure,  but  bends  every  moment 
under  the  weight  of  his  abdomen  and  is  constantly 
obliged  to  take  a  seat  in  order  to  support  his  own 
weight,  be  sure  he  is  a  “  boss.”  The  porters  are 
hearty'  eaters.  The  raw  passer,  who  at  breakfast- 
time  sees  them  enter  the  mastroquet  (the  vintner's) 
with  a  whole  breast  of  mutton  and  two  pounds  of 
bread  under  their  arm,  cannot  repress  a  gesture  of 
alarm.  Nevertheless,  it  is  this  abundant  regimen 
which  sustains  their  strength.  It  is  true  they  have 
been  reproached  for  sacrificing  the  nourishment  of 
the  mind  to  the  nourishment  of  the  body ;  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  their  body  enables  them 
to  earn  their  livelihood.  If  they  willingly  toss  off  a 
bomhe  or  parquebot  of  brandy,  at  three  sous,  they 
are  nevertheless  laborious  workmen,  and  of  incoi^ 
ruptible  honesty. 

As  we  quit  the  porters  we  discover  in  obscurity  a 
silhouette  familiar  to  all  the  nocturnal  laborers  of 
the  Great  Markets.  His  blouse  floats  in  the  wind,  he 
has  a  black  overcoat  on  his  arm,  his  cap  is  drawn 
over  his  eyes,  he  has  a  pipe  in  his  mouth.  ’T  is  the 
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Awakener.  He  undertakes,  for  a  trifling  amount  of 
money,  to  rouse  at  any  given  hour  of  the  night  who¬ 
ever  may  confide  the  care  of  their  Interests  to  him. 
It  is  a  grave  question  for  the  laborers  of  the  Great 
Markets  to  be  roused  In  due  season.  He  goes  about 
the  streets  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  Great  Markets 
firom  10  o’clock,  P.  M.,  to  4  o’clock,  A.  M.,  bawling 
to  this  one,  ringing  up  that  one,  and  continuing  to 
bawl  and  ring  until  the  sleeper  gives  signs  of  life  by 
bawling  back  or  tapping  on  the  window.  Each  cus¬ 
tomer  pays  him  one  or  two  sous  a  night,  or  between 
thirty  sous  and  three  francs  a  monUi,  according  to 
the  distance  he  is  obliged  to  come.  Some  customers 
give  him  as  much  as  three  sous ;  these  are  the  hard 
sleepers,  who  must  be  pulled  out  of  bed  or  be  shaken 
by  the  arm.  The  Awakener  is  an  enameller  by 
trade,  and  he  can  make  good  days’  wages ;  but  he 
prefers  poor  nights  ill-paid  passed  out  of  doors.  His 
trade  of  Awakener,  which  used  to  bring  him  In  on  an 
average  $480  a  year,  scarcely  brings  him  in  two 
thirds  of  that  amount  now.  What  of  that  ?  Has  n’t 
he  all  the  more  time  for  star-gazing  ?  The  decline  of 
his  income  Is  due  to  the  razing  of  houses  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  Great  Markets,  which  has  somewhat 
dispersed  the  working  people  who  earned  their  liveli- 
ho^  at  them,  and  who  formerly  were  all  assembled 
in  their  Immediate  neighborhood.  Our  philosopher 
continues  to  rouse  people,  from  love  of  art  and  from 
family  tradition.  His  father  carried  on  the  business 
20  years.  He  has  been  engaged  in  it  these  17 
years.  It  need  not  be  said  that  he  knows  the  Great 
Markets  thoroughly;  and  that  he  regrets  the  old 
one-s.  He  says,  bitterly:  “Ah I  you  should  have 
seen  them  in  old  times  !  They  have  lost  all  their 
individuality  these  six  years  gone.  They  do  jaw 
here  and  there  even  now ;  but,  bless  your  soul ! ’t  ain’t 
anything  like  the  old  way.  You  ought  to  have 
heard  our  fish-women !  What  tongues  and  what 
arms  they  had !  If  any  housewife  took  It  Into  her 
head  to  cheapen  a  bream  too  long,  the  fish-women 
would  take  it  by  the  gills  and  slap  it  on  your  house¬ 
wife’s  jowls  before  she  could  say  Jack  Robinson ! 
You  did  n’t  know  VAzard  de  la  fourchette  f  ’T  was 
on  the  Square  of  the  Innocents.  ’T  was  a  great  pot 
boiling  in  the  open  air,  with  every  sort  of  thing  swim¬ 
ming  in  the  pot-IIquor.  You  had  the  right,  for  one 
sou,  to  stick  in  the  liquor  a  long  fork  and  fetch  what 
you  might  If ’t  was  a  bone,  all  the  worse  for  you. 
When  everybody  had  had  enough,  the  cook  cried, 
‘  Look  out  for  your  legs  !  ’  and  the  bottom  of  the  pot 
went  to  feed  fishes.  She  sold  soup  at  one  and  at  two 
sous  the  plateful.  The  one-sou  customer  furnished 
his  bread;  the  two-sou  customer  had  bread  sup¬ 
plied  him.  You  did  not  see  that  ?  Oh  la  la!”  The 
Awakener  suddenly  drew  out  his  watch.  “  The 
deuce  !  ”  said  he.  “  ’T  is  one  o’clock.  I  ’re  to  go  my 
rounds.  Good  night.”  He  disappeared  rapidly 
down  a  neighboring  street. 

I  stood  gazing  at  him  until  a  singular  sight  chal¬ 
lenged  my  attention.  I  discovered  four  furnaces, 
glowing  at  the  back  of  a  narrow  shop  filled  with 
vegetables.  Standing  on  stools  were  several  men  ; 
they  wore  no  shirts ;  their  whole  costume  consisted 
of  canvas  pantaloons,  secured  by  a  strap  around 
their  waist.  They  threw  vague  objects  into  im¬ 
mense  boilers.  I  saw  them  through  a  cloud  of  steam 
which  rose  in  thick  mist  to  the  ceiling,  and  poured 
forth  in  volumes  through  the  front  of  the  shop, 
which  had  neither  glass  nor  shutters.  These  strange 
workmen  were  artichoke-boilers.  An  active,  lively, 
healthy  brunette,  the  mistress  of  the  establishment, 
stimulates  them  by  voice  and  gesture.  Her  name  is 


Pauline  Gandon.  She  is  the  largest  artichoke-boiler 
of  the  neighborhood.  During  four  months  of  the 
year  she  does  business  to  the  amount  of  $  4,000.  In 
the  artichoke  season,  vehicles  full  of  them  are  daily 
emptied  In  front  of  her  door.  Women  wash  them 
and  cut  off  the  stalk.  They  are  then  sorted,  accord¬ 
ing  to  size,  and  packed  in  the  boilers,  the  several 
layers  being  separated  by  linen  cloths.  An  im¬ 
mense  wood-fire  is  carefully  kept  up,  during  the 
whole  pieriod  of  time  required  to  cook  them,  and 
which  Itists  till  daybreak.  From  0  o’clock,  A.  M.,  to 
8  o’clock,  A.  M.,  there  is  quite  a  procession  of  green¬ 
grocers,  petty  eating-house  keepers,  and  vegetable- 
pedlers  coming  to  purchase  their  daily  supjMy.  In 
these  three  hours’  time  at  least  3,000  artichokes  are 
sold.  There  are  not  above  three  or  four  great  ar¬ 
tichoke-boilers  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Great 
Markets,  because  this  business  requires  not  only  the 
appliances  to  carry  it  on,  but  a  good  many  servants 
and  large  daily  expenditure  of  ready  money. 

Let  us  return  to  the  Great  Markets.  Already 
the  market-gardeners  are  beginning  to  spread  their 
stock  in  tr^e.  They  come  early  to  select  their 
place,  —  to  secure  a  favorite  comer ;  and  then  most 
of  them  bring  articles  which  can  be  sold  as  soon  as 
the  bell  announces  two  o’clock.  Here  are  potatoes, 
there  are  salads,  yonder  are  fruits  or  cresses  taken 
out  of  the  carts  and  placed  on  the  market  After 
the  marketmen  and  marketwomen  count  their  bas¬ 
kets,  they  lie  down  in  the  midst  of  their  vegetables. 
Some  of  them  keep  watch,  wrapped  in  their  thick 
cloaks.  Others  move  about  among  the  carters,  por¬ 
ters,  and  strange  figures  which  go  to  and  fro  in 
silence. 

These  uneasy  shadows  belong  to  a  strange  corpo¬ 
ration, —  the  clan  of  vicious  and  good-for-nothing 
fellows,  or,  as  it  is  called,  la  Gouape, —  vagabonds 
driven  nightly  to  the  Great  Markets  for  the  sake  of 
the  shelter  they  afford.  There  at  least  they  may 
hope  to  be  lost  in  the  perpetual  going  and  coming,  fa¬ 
vorable  to  their  thievish  practices.  ’T  is  strange  a 
laborious  and  active  centre  should  likewise  be  the 
centre  of  Indolence  and  theft !  Examine  closely 
those  faded  faces,  —  those  now  haggard,  then  veiled 
eyes.  Observe  those  strange  costumes.  Yonder 
goes  one  with  a  ragged  dress-coat,  wearing  woollen 
shoes.  Here  is  another  without  a  shirt,  wearing  a 
cravat  around  his  neck.  The  clothes  of  all  of  them 
are  too  long,  or  too  short,  or  too  wide,  or  too  nar¬ 
row.  Greasy  caps  and  rusty  .straw  hats  crouch  on 
uncombed  hair  and  sordid  beard.  Pantaloons, 
fringed  at  the  bottom,  are  kept  in  place  by  twine, 
stockingless’feet  drag  turned-down  shoes.  All  these 
wretched  creatures  move  restlos.sly  to  and  fro  hun¬ 
gry,  houseless  and  homeless,  more  or  less  haunted 
by  dread  of  to-morrow,  waiting  till  the  clock  strikes 
three  and  the  vintners’  shops  open.  They  are  som¬ 
bre  birtls  frightened  by  the  policeman’s  cap.  They 
slip  along  the  shadow  of  walls,  bum  their  lips  witn 
the  cigar-end  picked  up  in  the  sewer.  After  a  night 
of  alarms  and  fevered  watches  they  pass  away  the 
day  in  sleeping  on  the  quays  or  under  the  bridges. 
Misery  is  present  time  to  them ;  occasion  is  their 
time  future.  They  are  ready  to  undertake  any  and 
everything  in  order  to  do  nothing.  They  take 
more  trouble  to  steal  an  empty  basket,  and  spend 
more  time  in  effacing  the  mark  on  it  than  would  be 
necessary  to  earn  their  living  honestly.  The  Police 
make  frequent  hauls  among  them,  but  this  social 
mould  springs  incessantly  between  the  paving-stones 
of  the  streets.  It  rises  in  a  night  like  mushrooms  on 
a  compost  heap.  They  are  chiefly  lazy  fellows,  pro- 
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fessIon.'U  thieves,  and  good-for-nothinfr  workmen 
dismissed  iW)m  their  places.  These  have  a  foot  in 
crime,  those  are  ankle  deep  in  it  If  there  are  honest 
men  among  tlieni,  their  honesty  is  in  most  imminent 
peril.  They  are,  in  fine,  a  collection  of  cowardly 
knaves,  ready  to  swoop  on  all  easy  prey.  A  portion 
of  them  belong  to  the  species  of  knaves  called  6ar- 
hotewit  au  poivrier  or  traoailleurs  sur  les  manjuanlx, 
which  means,  in  our  vulgar  tongue,  they  rob  drunk¬ 
ards.  They  dog  driinkai-ds.  They  politelv  offer  to 
see  them  home.  If  necessary,  they  completely  in¬ 
toxicate  them  in  some  vintner’s  shop,  .and  then  de¬ 
spoil  the  drunkards  of  their  watches,  chains,  purse, 
.and  sometimes  even  of  their  clothes.  Woe  to  the 
tired  wayfarer  who  accidentally  goes  to  sleep  on  a 
bench !  He  may  wake  up  in  Adam’s  full  costume. 

Since  the  disappe.arance  of  Paul  Niquct’s  estab¬ 
lishment,  one  of  the  places  of  meeting  of  these 
knaves  was  not  long  since  Guedras’s  establishment. 
It  was  in  that  portion  of  the  Rue  des  Prouvaires 
tom  down  last  week.  Guedras  fed  these  fellows. 
They  got  for  five  sous  an  excellent  cabb.age  soup 
and  a  piece  of  meat  which  was  always  a  cow’s  jowl. 
Guedras  bought  for  next  to  nothing  innumerable 
heifers’  jowls,  which  his  adroit  fingers  tr.insform  into 
every  sort  of  meat.  At  present  these  knaves  meet 
in  the  variou.s  sorts  of  eating-houses  to  be  found  in 
the  Rues  de  la  Grande  and  de  la  Petite  Truan- 
derie.  'Phere  at  daybreak  they  may  be  seen  j)ale 
and  heavy-eyed,  .as  maybe  exiKicted,  after  a  sleepless 
night,  crowding  in  smoked,  low-browed  rooms, 
drinking  the  worst  brandy  by  the  bumper.  Former¬ 
ly  these  shops  were  allowed  to  remain  open  all  night 
for  the  sake  of  marketmen  who  come  from  a  dis¬ 
tance,  and  who,  especially  in  winter,  feel  it  necessary 
to  take  some  refreshment  after  their  long  journey. 
But  the  disorderly  scenes  witnessed  in  them  led  the 
police  to  interdict  their  opening  before  3  o’clock, 
A  M.  When  this  ordinance  appe.ared  there  were 
some  vintners  who  were  a  good  deal  embarra.s8ed  to 
escape  violating  it.  They  ingenuously  confessed  that 
they  had  neither  front-doors  nor  shutters.  They  had 
never  closed  their  shop.  This  police  measure  w.as  a 
great  service  to  the  neighborhood,  for  it  prevented 
drunkards,  already  excited  by  drink,  from  flocking 
there  after  the  close  of  establishments  in  other  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  town.  To  lessen  the  inconveniences  of 
this  measure,  some  men  were  authorized  to  h.awk 
coffee  among  the  market-gardeners  and  other  noc¬ 
turnal  laborers. 
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Once  long  afterwards,  Catherine,  speaking  of 
the  time  before  her  marriage,  said  to  Reine,  “  Ah  ! 
Reine,  you  cannot  imagine  what  it  is  to  have  been 
afraid,  as  I  have  been.  I  am  .ashamed,  when  I  think 
of  my  cowardice  and  want  of  trust ;  and  yet  I  do 
not  know  that,  if  the  time  were  to  come  again,  I 
might  not  bo  as  weak,  in  my  foolish,  wicked  longing 
for  a  fancied  security.  ” 

“  I  don’t  know  whether  strong  people  are  more 
or  less  to  be  pitied  than  weak  ones,  when  they  are 
in  perplexitv,”  Reine  answered,  brusquely.  “  You 
are  much  mistaken  if  you  think  I  have  never  been 
afraid.  I  tell  you,  there  have  been  days  when  I 
have  been  afraid  of  jumping  over  the  cliff  into  the 


sea,  like  the  swine  in  the  Scriptures,  to  escape  from 
the  torments  of  the  condeinneu.  But  we  take  things 
morej  at  our  ease  now,”  said  Reine,  with  a  sigh. 

“  One  would  soon  die  of  it,  if  one  was  always  to  be 
young.  And  yet,  for  the  matter  of  that,”  she  .added, 
glancing  kindly  at  Catherine,  “  you  look  to  me  very 
much  as  yon  did  when  I  knew  you  first.  ”  And  as 
she  spoke  Reine  sent  her  shuttle  swiftly  wliirling, 
and  caught  it  deftly,  while  Josette,  who  had  grown  ! 
up  tall  and  pretty,  stooil  by,  scissors  in  hand,  cutting  ' 
the  string  into  lengths.  [ 

But  this  was  long  years  afterwards,  when  Cathey  j 
ine  looked  back,  as  at  a  dream,  to  the  vague  and  j 
strange  .and  unreal  time  which  had  preceded  her  j 
marri.age.  There  had  been  a  ijuick  confusion,  a  | 
hurr^',  a  coming  and  going ;  it  seemed  to  her  like  a  ! 
kaleidoscope  turning  and  blending  the  old  accus¬ 
tomed  colors  and  forms  of  life  into  new  combina¬ 
tions  and  patterns.  Catherine  had  watched  it  all  J 
with  a  bewildered  indifference.  She  had  taken  the  ! 
step,  she  was  starting  on  the  journey  through  the  ' 
maze  of  the  labyrinth,  she  had  not  the  heart  to  go  ! 
back.  There  had  been  long  talks  and  explanations 
which  never  e.xplaincd,  and  indecisions  that  all  i 
tended  one  w.ay,  and  decided  her  fate  as  certainly  i 
as  the  strongest  resolves.  Once  she  had  been  on  the  ' 
very  point  of  breaking  everything  off ;  and,  looking  ! 
back,  she  seemed  to  see  herself  .again ;  by  the  sea-  I 
side,  watching  the  waves  and  telling  them  that  they  | 
should  determine ;  or /efe-a-/c/e  with  Fontaine,  silent  i 
and  embarrassed,  trying  to  make  him  understand 
how  little  she  had  to  give  in  return  for  all  his  atten-  i 
tive  devotion.  He  would  not,  perhajw  he  could  not,  ^ 
understand  her  feeling  for  him?  Why  was  she  ' 
troubling  herself?  lie  looked  conscious,  elated,  I 
perfectly  sivtisfied ;  for  Fontaine,  like  a  wise  man, 
regarded  the  outside  aspect  of  things,  and  did  not  ; 
disturb  himself  concerning  their  secret  and  more  j 
difficult  complications.  She  had  promised  to  be  h'ls  ' 
wife.  She  was  a  charming  person,  he  required  no 
more  ;  he  had  even  declared  that  for  the  present  he  j 
would  not  touch  a  single  farthing  of  the  small  yearly  i 
sum  which  belonged  to  her.  It  was  to  be  expended  I 
as  heretofore  upon  the  education  of  her  sisters.  In  i 
the  holidays  they  were  to  find  a  home  in  the  chalet 
Fontaine  felt  that  he  was  behaving  liber.ally  and 
handsomely,  and  it  added  to  his  satisfaction.  Ma-  i 
dame  Mcrard  groaned  in  agony  over  her  snuff-box  j 
.at  his  infatuation.  'That  her  son-in-law  should  mar-  ; 
ry  again,  she  had  always  expected.  “  But  never,  [ 
never.  Monsieur  Mer.ard,  did  I  think  him  capable  of  ‘ 
a  folly  like  this !  ”  cried  the  old  lady.  Monsieur  I 
Mdranl,  who  was  an  extremely  fat  and  good-hu-  j 
mored  old  gentleman,  tried  to  look  as  if  the  matter  ! 
was  not  jierfectly  indifferent  to  him.  Tliere  were  I 
but  three  things  in  life  that  really  mattered ;  all  the 
rest  must  be  taken  as  it  came  ;  this  was  his  expe-  j 
rience :  — 

I.  Your  coffee  should  be  hot  in  the  morning. 

H.  You  should  have  at  least  five  trumps  between  [ 
you  and  your  partner.  ■ 

HI.  Your  washerwoman  should  not  lie  allowed  to 
starch  your  shirt-collars  into  uncomfortable  ridges. 

That  very  day  she  had  sent  them  home  in  this  ! 
horrible  condition.  Monsieur  Merard  could  not 
turn  his  head  without  suffering.  That  Fontaine 
should  marry  more  or  less  to  please  hladame  Me¬ 
rard  seemed  a  trifie  in  such  an  emergency. 

Dick  was  the  only  person  who  doubted  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  the  proposed  arrangement,  or  at  least  who 
said  as  much  to  Catherine  herself.  He  found  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  speak  to  her  alone  in  the  hall. 
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“  Forgive  me,”  he  said.  “  I  know  I  of  all  peojde 
have  the  least  right  to  s{>eak ;  but  have  you  thought 
well  over  the  tremendous  importance  of  the  step 
you  are  taking  V  You  are  young  enough  to  look 
for  something  different  from  ....  If  you  wanted 

a  home,  Heine  is  always  there . Fontaine  is 

an  excellent  fellow  ;  but  your  tastes  are  so  unlike  ; 
your  whole  education  and  way  of  thinking.”  .... 

“  You  don’t  know  whtit  it  is,”  said  Catherine,  con¬ 
trolling  herself  and  speaking  very  gently ;  “  I  shall 
have  a  homo  and  some  one  to  look  to,”  but  her 
heart  sank  as  she  spoke. 

Butler  himself  was  one  of  those  weak-minded 
natures  that  sometimes  trouble  themselves  about 
other  concerns  besides  their  own  and  those  of  their 
own  belongings.  The  stalwart  hero  who  succeeds 
in  life,  loves  his  wife  an<l  his  children,  or  the  object 
of  his  affections,  his  frienils,  his  dog,  but  worries  him¬ 
self  no  further  about  the  difficulties  and  sorrows,  ex¬ 
pressed  and  unexjiressed,  by  which  he  is  surrounded. 
He  does  his  day’s  work,  e.xchanges  good-humored 
greetings  with  the  passers-by,  but  he  lets  tiiein  p;iss 
on.  He  would  never,  for  instance,  dream  of  being 
sorry  for  a  lonely,  fanciful  little  woman  who  chanced 
to  cross  his  path.  He  might  throw  her  a  sovereign 
if  she  were  starving,  and  shut  the  door,  but  that 
would  be  the  extent  of  his  sympathy.  The  ilr. 
Grundys  of  life  are  sensible,  manly  fellows,  business¬ 
like,  matter-of-fact,  and  they  would  very  sensibly 
condemn  the  foolish  vagaries  and  compunctions  of 
unpriictical  visionaries  like  Dick.  And  they  are  safer 
companions  perhafis  than  others  of  finer  nerve  and 
more  sympathetic  fibre.  Catherine  might  have  been 
heart-whole  and  laughing  still  with  the  children  in 
the  garden,  if  Dick  Butler  had  belonged  to  the  tribe 
of  Mr.  Grundys.  Unluckily  for  her,  he  was  gentle 
and  kind-hearted,  and  chivalrous  after  a  fashion. 
He  could  not  help  being  touched  by  helplessness 
and  simplicity.  He  had  said  nothing  to  Catherine 
more  than  he  had  said  to  any' of  the  young  ladies 
of  bis  acquaintance,  but  the  mere  fact  of  her  depend¬ 
ence  and  inetpiality,  —  although  he  would  not  own 
it)  —  gave  importance  to  what  had  no  importance. 
It  would  have  been  truer  kindness  to  have  left  her 
alone,  for  it  is  no  longer  the  business  of  knights- 
errant  to  go  about  rescuing  damsels  in  distress. 

And  yet  Dick  had  the  gift,  which  dot*s  not  belong 
to  all  men  ;  a  gift  of  sympathy  and  intuitive  tender¬ 
ness.  “  AV’hat  chance  of  happiness  was  there  for 
that  impressionable  little  creature  with  the  well- 
meaning  but  tiresome  Fontaine?”  So  he  said  to 
himself  and  to  his  aunt  one  day ;  but  Madame  de 
Tracy  only  a.ssured  him  that  he  was  mistaken  in 
his  estimate  of  Fontaine.  It  was  a  charming  ar¬ 
rangement,  and  Catherine  was  perfectly  happy. 

Catherine’s  perfect  happiness  manifested  itself  by 
a  strange  restlessness  ;  she  sc.arcely  eat,  her  dreams 
were  troubled,  music  would  make  her  eyes  fill  up  with 
tears.  “  Voi  che  sapele"  some  one  was  singing  one 
evening ;  she  could  not  bear  it,  and  jumped  up  and 
went  out  through  the  open  window  into  the  night. 
She  did  not  go  very  far,  and  stood  looking  in  at 
them  all,  feeling  like  a  little  stray  sprite  out  of  the 
woods  peering  in  at  the  happy  united  company  as¬ 
sembled  in  the  great  saloon. 

Madame  de  Traiiy  was  surprised  and  somewhat 
disappointed  at  the  silence  and  calmness  with  which 
Catherine  accepted  her  new  lot  in  life.  She  took 
the  ^irl  up  into  her  room  that  night,  and  talked  to 
her  for  nearly  an  hour,  congratulated,  recapitulated, 
embraced  her  affectionately,  and  then  sat  hohling 
her  hand  between  her  own  fat  white  fingers  ;  but  it 


was  all  in  vain.  Her  heroine  would  not  perform ; 
the  little  thing  had  no  confiilence  to  give  in  return ; 
she  seemed  suddenly  to  have  frozen  up ;  still,  chill, 
pale,  answering  only  by  monosyllables,  silent  and 
impenetrable,  Catherine  seemed  transformed  into 
somelwdy  else.  She  was  not  ungrateful  for  the  elder 
lady’s  kindness,  but  her  eyes  looked  with  a  beseech¬ 
ing  fawn-like  glance  v/hieh  seemed  to  say,  “  Only 
leave  me,  only  let  me  be.”  This  w;is  not  in  the  least 
amusing  or  interesting  to  Madame  de  Tracy  or  Cath¬ 
erine.  It  was  a  sort  of  slow  torture.  Dazed  and  a 
little  stupefied,  and  longing  for  silence,  to  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  talk  sentiment  when  she  felt  none,  to  blush,  to 
laugh  consciously,  to  listen  to  all  the  Countess’s  rap- 
furtis  and  exclamations,  was  weary  work.  The 
child  did  her  best,  tried  to  speak,  but  the  words  died 
away  on  her  Hiw ;  tried  to  say  she  w.as  happy,  but 
then  a  sudden  pain  in  her  heart  seemed  to  rise  and 
choke  her.  Wh.at  was  she  doing  ?  Dick  disap- 
jiroved.  Was  it  too  late  to  undo  the  work  she  had 
begun  ? 

Fontaine  did  not  come  up  to  the  chateau  that 
evening.  It  w.as  perhaps  fortunate  for  him  that 
he  was  detained  by  Madame  Meranl.  Catherine 
thought  not  of  the  Countess’s  congratulations,  but  of 
Dick’s  two  words  of  warning  that  night,  as  she  was 
sitting  upon  her  bed  half  undressed,  with  all  her  hair 
tumbling  about  her.  She  could  hear  them  .all  di.s- 
persing  below,  and  Dick’s  voice  humming  Voi  che 
mpete,  as  he  tr.amped  along  the  galler}',  then  a  door 
banged,  and  all  was  silent. 

She  was  thinking  of  his  words  again  in  the  court¬ 
yard  next  morning,  sitting  with  her  work  upon  a 
bench  under  a  tree.  Tlie  Do  Vernons,  and  Ernes¬ 
tine,  and  Dick,  were  .at  a  piano  in  the  little  Itoudoir, 
of  which  the  windows  were  open.  Little  Henri 
was  marching  in  and  out,  and  be.ating  time  with  his 
whip.  The  young  people  were  singing  and  scream¬ 
ing  with  laughter,  and  banging  false  notes  on  the 
piano  sometimes,  and  laughing  again.  “  Take  care, 
Henri,  do  not  get  out  of  the  window,”  cried  his 
mother  from  within ;  but  Henri  paid  no  attention. 
The  g<ay  jangle  went  on,  and  the  laughter  and  mu¬ 
sic  poured  out  to  where  Catherine  was  sitting,  with 
her  chin  resting  on  her  two  folded  hands.  She  could 
see  through  the  iron  gates ;  beyond  the  road  lay  a 
rlistaucc  smiling  in  sunshine.  .She  watched  the 
smoke  from  a  chimney  drifting  in  the  breeze. 
“  Clang  a  rang,  clang  a  r.ing,  Ta  r.a,  ta  ta  ra,”  sang 
the  young  people ;  and  then  came  a  burst  of  laugh¬ 
ter,  and  then  more  voices  joined  in.  Catherine  rec¬ 
ognized  Dick’s  in  the  medley  of  sounds.  The  sun 
shone  hotter  and  hotter ;  a  chestnut  fell  to  the 
ground  with  a  sudden  snap,  .and  the  brown,  bright 
fruit  showed  through  the  green  pod.  Again  the 
music  sounded  and  her  ribl)on  lluttered  gently. 
I  low  happy  they  .all  seemed!  What  good  spirits 
Butler  was  in.  The  languid  young  Englishman 
seemed  to  have  caught  something  of  the  life  and 
gayety  of  the  people  among  whoiH  he  was  staying. 
But  lie  had  looked  grave  when  he  spoke  to  her, 
Catherine  thought.  Ilqw  good  of  him  to  think  of 
her  1  Just  then  he  came  out  and  quickly  crossed 
the  yard  without  seeing  her.  “  Do  not  be  late,” 
cried  Ernestine  from  the  window. 

Dick  nodded,  and  strbde  away  along  the  dusty 
road  towards  the  village.  Catherine  watched  him 
from  under  her  tree  until  he  disappeared,  and  Henri 
and  Nauine  came  up  disposed  for  conversation,  and 
bringing  a  supply  of  chestnuts  for  Miss  George’s 
work-basket. 

“  Mon  cousin  is  very  disagreeable,”  Henri  said. 
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“  He  would  not  take  me  with  him.  I  do  not  care  is  gentle  and  full  of  tenderness.  It  is  cleverness 
for  him  any  more."  which  belongs  perhaps  to  the  children  of  this  world. 

“  Mademoiselle,  what  stuff  is  this  ?  ”  said  Nanine,  Some  very  dull  and  sad  people  have  genius,  though 
taking  hold  of  Catherine’s  gown.  “  Something  the  world  may  not  count  it  as  such :  a  genius  for 
English,  is  it  not  ?  Have  you  many  more  toilets  love,  or  for  patience,  or  for  prayer,  may  be.  We 
in  your  box  up  stairs-?  Though  to  be  sure,”  added  know  the  divine  spark  is  here  and  there  in  this 
the  child,  with  instinctive  politeness,  “  one  does  not  world :  who  shall  say  under  what  manifestation  or 
require  much  when  one  is  travelling,  and  you  did  humble  disguise  ? 

not  expect  to  remain  with  us  long.”  Reine  was  not  troubling  herself  about  such  specu- 

“  I  brought  all  the  prettiest  dresses  I  had,  Nanine,”  lations,  but  she  trembled  sometimes  for  Dick,  even 
Catherine  said,  sadly,  wondering  how  much  the  chil-  more  than  for  herself,  and  asked  herself  whether  he 
dren  knew  already.  “  Why  do  you  think  I  am  not  might  not  do  himself  injury  by  marrying  her?  .and 
going  to  stay  with  you  ?  ”  so  she  told  him  when  he  came  in  now,  and  took  her 

Nanine  turned  red  and  did  not  answer;  but  hand  and  kissed  it,  and  asked  what  she  was  thinking 
Henri  cried  out,  “  O  no.  Mademoiselle  la  Curicuse.  of,  and  why  she  looked  so  disturbed. 

Miss  George  has  found  you  out.  Miss  Gcoi^ge,  she  Her  answer  did  not  quite  please  him  somehow, 
heard  mamma  say  there  w.as  no  room  for  you  at  though  as  she  spoke  she  looked  more  beautiful  than 
Paris  the  day  grandmamma  was  angry,  and  mamma  he  had  ever  seen  her,  blushing,  with  tender  deep 
had  her  migraine.  It  is  not  pretty  to  listen,  is  it  ?  ”  eyes,  as  she  sat  in  the  light  of  the  window.  “  Why 
stud  Henry,  who  had  not  forgiven  certain  sisterly  do  you  always  want  to  take  care  of  me  ?  ”  said  But- 
lectures.  ler.  “  Am  I  not  big  enough  to  take  care  of  myself? 

Miss  Geoigc  blushed  too,  like  Nanine,  and  did  Reine,  when  we  are  married  I  shall  take  care  of  you 
not  answer.  She  began  slowly  throwing  the  chest-  too.  I  shall  not  let  you  work  any  more,  and  I  shall 
nuts  one  by  one  into  the  basket  at  her  side,  and  paint  you  just  as  you  look  now,  and  not  one  of 
then  suddenly  started  up.  All  the  chestnuts  which  the  fine  ladies  will  be  able  to  hold  a  candle  to  you.” 
had  remmned  in  her  lap  fell  to  the  ground  and  “  They  will  despise  me,”  said  Reine,  “  as  they  did 
rolled  away.  She  left  the  amazed  chiWren  to  col-  my  mother ;  perhaps  for  your  sake  they  will  just 
lect  their  scattered  treasures.  It  was  a  nothing  that  touch  me  with  the  end  of  their  fans.  You  know 
the  children  had  inadvertently  revealed  to  her,  and  well  enough  that  it  is  from  no  want  of  love  for  you 
yet  in  her  excited  state  it  seemed  the  last  drop  in  that  I  speak,”  said  Reine,  blushing  more  deeply, 
her  cup.  “  What  did  it  all  mean  ?  ”  she  said  to  her-  “  I  love  you  so  well  that  I  had  rather  you  left  me 
self.  “  Who  can  I  trust  ?  where  can  I  go  ?  Only  here  now  this  moment  than  that  you  were  ever 
Mr.  Butler  and  Reine  speak  the  truth  to  me.  Ah  !  ashamed  of  me  or  sorry  for  what  you  have  done,” 
would  Reine  help  me  if  I  went  to  her  ?  I  think  —  and  suddenly  Reine  the  overbearing,  Reine  the 
I  think  she  cares  for  me  a  little.”  magnificent,  burst  into  tears. 

Dick  tried  to  reassure  her,  to  console  her,  by 
Meanwhile  Dick,  who  had  not  gone  to  the  village  every  tender  word  he  could  think  of ;  but  Reine, 
after  all,  was  walking  along  the  cliff  to  the  farm,  recovering  and  ashamed  of  her  weakness,  pushed 
He  found  Reine  sitting  in  the  window  of  the  kitchen,  him  away.  “  Go,  go,”  she  said,  as  he  bent  over  her, 
with  her  head  resting  upon  her  hand,  as  perplexed  full  of  concern  and  gentleness.  He  was  a  little  hurt; 
as  Catherine  herself,  only  facing  her  troubles  and  he  loved  her,  but  he  could  not  always  understand 
looking  to  no  one  else  for  hdp.  What  was  she  her,  —  her  odd  abruptness  and  independence,  —  her 
afraid  of?  She  scarcely  knew.  She  was  afraid  for  strange  moods.  He  turned  away,  —  how  well  he 
Dick  far  more  than  for  herself.  remembered  the  scene  in  after  years !  The  quaint. 

Who  can  account  for  painful  impressions  ?  Reine’s  straggling  room,  with  its  odd,  picturesejue  accessories, 
was  a  strong  and  healthy  organization,  and  of  all  even  the  dower-pot  in  the  window,  and  the  faint  scent 
people  she  would  have  seemed  the  least  likely  to  be  from  its  blossoms ;  Reine’s  noble  head  bent  low,  and 
subject  to  vague  terrors,  to  alarms  indefinite  and  the  light  upon  it.  He  turned  away,  and  as  he  did 
without  a  cause ;  and  yet  there  were  moments  of  so  he  caught  sight  for  one  instant  of  a  pale  face  look¬ 
foreboding  and  depression,  against  which  she  found  ing  in  through  the  window,  —  a  pale,  wistful,  sad 
it  almost  impossible  to  struggle ;  almost,  I  say,  be-  face,  that  disappeared  in  a  moment  Poor  sad  eyes ! 
cause  therein  did  her  healthy  and  strengthful  nature  the  sight  of  the  two  together  was  more  than  they 
reassert  itself,  battling  with  these  invisible  foes,  and  could  bear.  Human  nature  is  very  weak  as  well 
resisting  them  valiantly.  as  very  strong.  Catherine  had  come  across  the 

She,  too,  sometimes  asked  herself  whether  she  sultry  fields,  looking  to  the  farm  for  help  and  conso- 
had  done  wisely  and  well  ?  Whether  she,  a  simple  lation.  If  Reine  mso  advised  it,  she  thought  she 
country  girl,  without  experience  of  the  world,  would  would  break  forever  with  the  schemes  she  had  con- 
ever  be  able  to  suffice  to  a  grand  seigneur  like  Dick,  sented  to ;  go  back,  work  hard,  and  struggle  on  as 
Once  she  had  thought  herself  more  than  his  equal,  best  she  could.  Dear  Reine !  she  at  least  could  be 
but  that  was  over  now.  She  was  rich  and  he  was  depended  upon.  Coming  to  the  farm  at  last,  she 
poor,  he  told  her ;  but  it  was  a  magnificent  sort  of  had  found  only  Paris  to  welcome  her  with  a  lazy 
poverty,  and  the  word  had  pot  the  same  meaning  w.og  of  his  tail.  There  was  no  one  about,  all  the 
I  for  him  as  it  had  for  old  Nanon,  for  ex.ample,  mum-  doors  were  shut ;  even  the  house-door  with  its  bars 
I  bling  her  crusts.  and  he.avy-headed  nails  all  distinct  in  the  sun.  She 

“  Ah,  was  he,  could  he  be  in  earnest  ?  ”  Reine  tapped  once  or  twice  without  being  heard.  She 
asked  herself.  Dick’s  languid  manner  might  have  turned  away  at  last  disappointed,  thinking  Reine 
been  that  of  any  young  Machiavel  of  society ;  it  must  be  out  in  the  fields  ;  and  then  as  she  turned  she 
frightened  her  sometimes,  though  she  laughed  at  it  glanced  in  through  the  window  and  saw  the  two. 
to  him  ;  but  his  heart  was  a  simple  blundering  ma-  Catherine  could  think  of  them  together  with  a  cer- 
chine,  full  of  kindness  and  softness.  There  was  a  tain  gentle,  loving  sympathy ;  but  to  come  knocking 
real  touch  of  genius  about  him  for  all  his  crude  at  the  door  wanting  help,  and  not  be  heard ;  to 
workmanship.  Whatever  people  may  say,  genius  stand  by  unnoticed,  and  see  them  engrossed,  utterly 
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oblivious  of  her  existence  —  oh,  it  was  hard,  life  was 
cruel,  friendship  was  an  illusion ! 

“  Can  anything  be  the  matter  ?  ”  Dick  said, 
starting  up.  “  That  was  little  Miss  Gleorge.  ”  And 
he  went  to  the  door  and  looked  out.  He  was  only 
in  time  to  see  the  little  figure  disappearing  under 
the  archway. 

Reine  wiped  her  tears  out  of  her  eyes,  —  I  don’t 
know  that  she  was  the  less  sad  fur  that,  —  she  came 
to  the  doorway  and  stood  beside  him.  “  Poor  child  !  ” 
she  said ;  “  was  she  looking  in  ?  ” 

“  She  looked  very  strange,”  said  Richard.  “  It 
may  have  been  my  fancy  —  ”  And  then  catching 
Reine’s  steady  gaze  he  turned  red  in  his  turn. 
“Don’t  look  like  that,  dear,”  said  he,  trying  to 
laugh,  “  or  I  shall  think  it  was  a  ghost  I  saw.” 

A  ghost  indeed  !  the  ghost  of  a  dead  love.  On¬ 
ly  yesterday  some  one  was  saying,  with  a  sigh, 
“  There  are  other  deaths  sadder  than  death  itself : 
friendships  die  and  people  live  on,  and  love  dies,  too, 
and  that  is  the  saddest  of  all.  ”  The  saddest  of  all ! 
and  sometimes  people  come  and  look  in  through 
windows  and  sec  it. 

Petitpbre  came  in  a  minute  after,  and  found  Reine 
and  Richard  still  standing  in  the  doorway.  “  What 
have  you  been  doing  to  the  little  demoiselle  An- 
glaise  ?  ”  said  he.  “  She  passed  close  by  the  bam  just 
now  without  speaking  to  me,  and  I  think  she  was 
crying.” 

Catherine  meanwhile  was  going  quickly  away  from 
the  place,  leaving  them  “together  in  their  happi¬ 
ness,”  so  she  kept  telling  herself.  She  hurried  along 
the  dusty  road ;  she  did  not  go  back  to  the  house, 
but  she  took  a  footway  leading  to  the  cliff’,  and 
she  came  to  the  edge  at  last  and  looked  over.  The 
small  sandy  convolvuluses  were  creeping  at  her  feet, 
the  wind  shook  the  dry,  faint-colored,  scentless  flow¬ 
ers.  The  wavelets  were  rolling  in,  and  the  light 
struck  and  made  fire  upon  each  Hashing  crest.  She 
clambered  down  the  side  of  the  cliff  by  a  narrow  lit¬ 
tle  pathway  which  the  fishermen  had  made  there,  and 
she  came  down  upon  the  beach  at  last,  and  went 
stumbling  over  the  shingle  and  sea- weed  and  heaps 
of  sea-drift. 

Catherine  had  gone  stumbling  along  under  the 
shadow  of  the  cliff.  She  did  not  care  or  think  where 
she  was  going.  She  had  come  upon  the  smooth, 
rippled  sands :  the  sea  was  swelling  inland  in  a  great 
rushing  curve.  She  had  passed  the  village ;  she 
heard  the  sounds  of  life  overhead  as  she  went  by  ; 
she  had  come  to  the  terrace  at  the  end  of  Fontaine’s 
garden.  A  little  river  of  sea-water  was  running  in 
a  cleft  in  the  sand.  Catherine  had  to  jump  to  cross 
it  Ever  afterwards  she  remembered  the  weary 
effort  it  was  to  her  to  spring.  But  she  crossed  the 
little  ford,  and  came  safely  to  the  other  side  ;  and 
it  was  at  this  instant  that  somebody,  rushing  up,  came 
and  clasped  her  knees  with  many  expressions  of  de¬ 
light.  It  was  Toto,  who  in  his  little  childish  squeak 
gladly  exclaimed :  “  I  saw  you  from  the  caWne. 
Papa  sent  me,  and  I  ran.  ”  The  child  was  clinging 
to  her  still  when  Fontaine  himself  made  his  apjiear- 
ance,  slippered,  and  newspaper  in  hand,  hastening 
to  welcome  her. 

“  Were  you  coming  to  find  us,  chhre  demoiselle  ?  ” 
said  he.  “  Come,  you  are  at  home,  you  know.” 

Was  she 'indeed  at  home?  Catherine  felt  as  if 
she  had  been  crazy  for  a  few  minutes  with  doubt, 
mistrust,  indecision.  She  hated  herself,  and  felt 
herself  unworthy  of  Fontaine’s  kindness,  and  yet  she 
WM  inexpressibly  touched  and  cheered  by  it.  She 
smd  to  herself  that  she  had  found  a  friend  in  her  sore 
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necessity,  —  that  she  should  never,  never  forget  his 
kindness,  and  indeed  she  kept  her  vow.  This  was 
the  last  of  her  indecisions. 

A  little  later  Fontaine  walked  back  to  the  cha¬ 
teau  with  her.  As  they  were  going  along  she  asked 
him  if  he  knew  that  they  had  meant  to  send  her 
away  when  they  left  for  Paris  ? 

“  Chere  demoiselle,”  said  he,  “  how  should  I  know 
it  ?  It  may  or  may  not  be  true.  I  care  not,  since 
you  remain.” 

“  I  felt  as  if  nobody  wanted  me,”  Catherine  said, 
as  they  went  in  at  the  gates  together. 

Butler  was  alone  on  the  terrace,  smoking  a  cigar, 
when  they  came  back.  When  he  saw  them  he  got 
up  and  came  to  meet  them.  He  looked  a  little 
curious,  a  little  languid,  and  slightly  sentimental. 

“  Why  did  you  go  away  ?  ”  he  said.  “  I  rushed 
out  to  call  you.  Miss  George,  but  you  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  us.” 

“I  —  I  did  not  want  to  stop  just  then,”  she  said, 
hastily.  He  had  recognized  her  then !  She  turned 
to  Fontaine  in  a  confused  sort  of  way,  and  called 
him  to  her. 

“  Charles,”  she  said,  calling  him  by  his  Christian 
name  for  the  first  time.  “  Have  you  ?  .  .  .  Will 
you  ?  .  .  The  words  died  away.  But  after  that 
first  moment  she  was  quite  outwardly  calm  again. 
Butler  had  recognized  her.  She  made  a  great  effort. 
She  spoke  (juieuy  and  Indifferently,  while  to  herself 
she  said  passionately,  that  at  least  he  could  not  read 
her  heart.  She  had  taken  her  resolution,  she  would 
abide  by  it. 

Reine,  in  her  place,  would  have  done  differently. 
Catherine  was  doing  wrong,  perhaps,  but  with  no 
evil  intent,  —  she  was  false  with  a  single  heart.  She 
thought  there  was  no  other  solution  to  her  small  per¬ 
plexities  than  this  desperate  one  she  had  taken.  If 
she  had  been  older  she  would  have  been  wiser. 
Wait.  That  is  the  answer  to  most  sorrows,  to  most 
troubled  consciences.  But  how  can  one  believe  in 
this  when  one  has  not  waited  for  anything  ?  Some 
one  says,  very  wisely  and  touchingly  :  “  To  the  old, 
sorrow  is  sorrow  ;  to  the  young,  sorrow  is  despair.” 
What  other  interpretation  may  there  not  be  hidden 
beneath  the  dark  veil  to  those  who  can  see  from  afar  ? 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

MENDELSSOHN’S  WEDDING-MARCH. 

Catherine  Butler  was  to  have  been  married 
on  the  10th,  but  old  Mr.  Beamish  was  suddenly 
taken  ill,  and  everything  had  to  be  put  off  indefi¬ 
nitely.  Dick  offered  himself  to  remain  at  Tracy 
until  after  Catherine  George’s  wedding. 

This  wedding  was  fixed  for  a  very  early  date. 
Madame  de  Tracy  was  anxious  to  have  it  over  be¬ 
fore  she  left  for  Paris.  Lady  Farebrother,  who  was 
written  to,  sent  back  her  consent  in  a  strange  jum¬ 
ble  of  religion  and  worldliness.  Mrs.  Buckington, 
to  everybody’s  surprise,  came  out  with  a  fifty-pound 
note  for  Catherine’s  trousseau.  The  modest  little 
outfit  did  not  take  long  to  make  ready.  Fontaine 
undertook  the  other  necessary  arrangements  at 
Caen,  for  from  the  difference  of  religion  there  were 
some  slight  complications  beyond  those  which  usually 
attend  weddings.  'The  day  came  very  quickly,  al¬ 
most  une.xpectedly  and  suddenly  at  last,  like  most 
eventful  days. 

The  Protestant  church  is  a  great,  gray,  vault-like 
place,  with  many  columns  and  sad-colored  walls. 
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Catherine,  who  had  slept  at  Caen  the  night  before 
in  a  house  belonging  to  the  Dc  Vernons,  came  driv¬ 
ing  up  to  the  door  with  Madame  de  Tracy  just  as 
the  party  arrived  from  Petitport  by  the  e.arly  train. 
They  all  passed  in  together,  but  Catherine  felt  a 
chill  as  she  came  into  the  .sombre  place.  It  was  so 
big,  so  full  of  echoes ;  some  one  brushed  against  a 
chair  as  the  little  procession  pa.ss<.‘(t  up  the  centre 
aisle,  the  dismal  scraping  sound  revcrbenited  from 
column  to  column.  The  clergyman  was  a  kind-look¬ 
ing,  white-haire<l  old  man,  who  read  the  service  in  a 
plaintive,  mumbling  voice.  He  was  only  passing 
through  the  place,  he  knew  none  of  the  people,  but 
he  w.as  interested  in  the  little  sweet-eyed  bride,  and 
long  afterwards  he  remembered  her  when  he  met 
her  again.  Fontaine  was  uncomfortable,  and  very 
glad  when  this  part  of  the  ceremony  was  over. 
Then*  w,as  no  knowing  where  these  mysterious  ritci! 
to  which  he  was  exposed,  defenceless  and  without 
redress,  might  not  lead  him.  He  was  not  anxious 
for  Catherine.  She  was  inured  to  it,  aud  she  w.as 
so  docile  and  gentle,  too,  that  nothing  would  be 
counted  very  heavily  against  her ;  but  for  a  good 
Catholic  like  himself,  who  knew  better,  who  had 
been  carefully  instructed,  there  was  no  saj-ing  what 
dangers  he  might  not  be  incurring. 

The  service  was  soon  over,  but  Madame  de  Tra¬ 
cy  had  made  some  mistake  in  her  orders,  and  when 
the  wedding-party  came  out  into  the  peristyle  of  the 
church,  the  carriages  had  both  disappeared.  It  was 
but  a  short  w.ay  to  the  church  where  they  were  go¬ 
ing.  Most  of  them  had  intended  to  walk,  and  there 
was  now  no  other  alternative.  “  Venez,  madanie,” 
siud  Jean  de  Tracy,  offering  Catherine  his  arm, 
while  Fontaine  followed  with  Madame  de  Tracy ; 
then  came  Marthe,  with  some  children  ;  and  last  of 
all,  Dick,  and  a  strange  lady,  who  had  also  airived 
from  Petitport  by  the  early  train.  It  was  not  Ma¬ 
dame  Mdrard.  She,  naturally  enough,  refused  to  be 
present  at  the  ceremony ;  Madame  Ernestine,  too, 
found  it  quite  out  of  the  (juestion  to  be  up  at  such  an 
impossible  hour.  The  strange  lady  was  handsomely 
dressed  in  a  gray  silk  gown  and  a  pale-colored 
Cashmere  shawl.  She  kept  a  Httle  .apart  from  the 
rest,  never  lifting  her  eyes  off  her  book  during  the 
service.  Madame  de  Tracy  could  not  imagine  who 
she  was  at  first,  but  Catherine’s  eyes  brightened 
when  she  saw  her. 

The  strange  lady  looked  a  little  asb.amed  and  shy 
and  fierce  at  once.  She  had  fancied  people  stared 
at  her  as  she  came  along ;  and  no  wonder,  for  a 
more  beautiful  and  noble-looking  creature  tlian 
Reinc  Chretien  at  th.at  time  never  existed.  Under 
her  bonnet  her  eyes  looked  bigger  and  brighter, 
and  her  rippled  hair  was  no  longer  hidden  under  the 
starch  of  her  cap  :  she  came  up  with  a  certain  grace 
and  stately  swing  which  she  had  caught  from  her 
mother.  Secretly,  she  felt  uncomfortable  in  her 
long-trained  gown ;  but  she  c.ome  bravely  along,  as 
if  she  had  been  used  to  her  draperies  all  her  life. 
Dick  was  amused  and  interested  to  see  his  peasant 
maiden  so  transformed. 

“  Heine,  I  never  should  have  dared  to  fall  in  love 
with  you  if  I  had  first  known  you  like  this,”  s.aid  he, 
watching  his  opportunity,  and  taking  his  place  beside 
her. 

“  Don’t  laugh  at  me,”  said  Heine. 

“  What  a  dismal  affair  this  has  been.  I  know  my 
aunt  has  cooked  the  whole  thing  up,”  Dick  went 
on.  “  They  are  not  in  the  least  suited  to  each 
other.” 

Reinc  sighed.  “  Ill-assorted  marriages  never  an¬ 


swer,”  she  said,  in  the  quick,  harsh  tones  she  some¬ 
times  used. 

“  But  well-assorted  marriages,  mademoiselle," 
said  Dick,  gayly  and  kindly,  and  then  he  stopped 
short.  A  sad  glance  had  crossed  his ;  Catherine 
looked  back  with  her  pale  face,  and  the  young  man, 
who  always  said  out  what  was  in  bis  mind,  began 
pitying  her  to  his  companion. 

Reine,  never  very  talkative,  became  quite  silent 
by  degrees. 

Some  bells  were  ringing  from  some  of  the  steeples, 
and  to  Catherine  they  seemed  playing  one  of  the 
bars  of  Mendelssohn’s  wedding-march  over  and 
over  again.  They  were  passing  by  some  of  those 
old  woollen  houses  which  still  exist  in  the  quaint  old 
city,  pileil  with  carvings  and  balconies  and  flowers, 
chiefly  balsams,  flaming  ag.ainst  the  blackened  walls; 
heads  were  jieeping  through  the  windows,  casements 
were  gleaming.  It  was  like  the  realization  of  a 
fancy  Catherine  once  h.ad  long  ago,  when  she  was 
listening  to  Beamish  in  the  studio. 

“  How  loudly  those  bells  are  ringing,  they  will 
break  their  necks,”  said  Jean  de  Tracy,  by  way  of 
something  to  say,  for  conversation  was  a  little  dif¬ 
ficult,  under  the  cireumstances,  and  silence  was 
difficult  too. 

All  round  the  church  of  St.  Pierre  there  is  a  flower- 
garden.  The  church  stands  at  the  end  of  the  quay, 
and  at  the  meeting  of  many'  streets.  The  market- 
people  were  in  groups  all  about  when  the  wedding- 
party  arrived.  There  seemed  to  be  an  unusual  stir 
in  the  place.  It  is  always  gay  and  alive,  to-<lay  it 
was  more  th.an  usually  crowded  with  white  caps, 
and  flowers,  and  bloustis,  and  baskets  of  vegetables, 
.lean  de  Tracy,  who  was  used  to  the  place,  led  the 
way  across  to  a  side  door,  which  he  opened  and  held 
back  for  Catherine  to  pass  in,  but  she  w.aited  until 
the  others  came  up.  Fontaine  and  Madame  de  Tra¬ 
cy  first  entered,  the  others  following  after,  and  then 
there  was  a  sudden  stop,  and  no  one  advanced  any 
farther.  If  the  Protestant  temple  seemed  melan¬ 
choly’,  this  was  terrible  to  them  as  they  came  in  out 
of  the  cheerful  clatter  and  sunshine,  into  a  gloom 
and  darkness  which  startled  them  all.  The  high 
altar  was  hung  completely  in  bl.ack ;  the  lights 
burnt  dimly' :  by  degrees,  when  they  could  distin¬ 
guish  more  clearly,  they  saw  that  figures  in  mourn¬ 
ing  were  passing  up  the  long  aisle,  while  voices  at 
the  altar  were  chanting  a  requiem  for  the  dead. 
Catherine  gave  a  little  cry,  and  seized  hold  of  some 
one  who  was  standing  near  her. 

“  Ah  !  how  terrible  !  ”  cried  Madanie  de  Tracy, 
involuntarily. 

“  There  must  bo*some  mistake,”  said  Dick.  “  Have 
we  come  to  the  wrong  church  ’?  ” 

“  It  often  happens  so  in  our  churches,”  Heine  said, 
quietly  taking  Catherine’s  hand.  “I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  mistake.” 

Fontaine  and  Jean  dc  Tracy  went  hastily  forward 
to  speak  to  an  official  who  was  advancing  up  a  side 
aisle.  As  Reine  said,  there  was  no  mistake,  they 
were  e.xpected ;  a  little  side-altar  had  been  made 
ready'  for  them,  where  I’Abbd  Verdier’s  well-known 
face  somewhat  reassured  them,  but  not  entirely.  We 
all  know  that  the  marriage  service  goes  on  though 
there  are  mourners  in  the  world.  Why'  not  face 
the  truth  ?  and  yet  it  was  sad  and  very  depressing. 
The  ceremony  w.as  hurried  through,  but  Catherine 
was  sobbing  long  before  it  came  to  an  end.  Marthe 
was  the  person  who  was  least  moved.  It  put  her  in 
mind  of  her  own  profession,  now  soon  approaching, 
when  neither  marriage  nor  burial-service,  but  some- 
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thing  between  the  two,  would  be  read  over  her. 
Reine  was  trying  to  eheer  and  reassure  the  children. 
Toto  said  he  wanted  to  go,  he  was  Irightened  and 
began  to  whimper,  and  at  last  Keine  took  him  out 
into  the  porch. 

Butler,  who  always  seemed  to  know  where  she 
was,  followed  her  a  minute  after,  and  stood  with  her 
under  the  noble  old  porch  with  its  ornamentations 
and  gargoyles  carved  against  the  blue  of  the  sky  ; 
stony  sainta  and  flowers,  fantastic  patterns,  wreaths, 
binls  flying,  arch  built  uj>on  arch,  deli^rlitful  bounty 
and  intricate  loveliness,  toned  and  tinted  by  tlie 
years  which  had  pas.sed  since  these  noble  gates  were 
put  uj)  to  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  the  towers 
overhead  were  piled.  Dick  thought  he  should  be 
well  content  to  stand  there  with  Keinc  like  the  ab¬ 
bots  and  saints  all  about,  and  see  the  centuries  go 
by,  and  the  great  tides  of  the  generations  of  people. 

Reine  was  busv.  meanwhile,  answerini'  Toto’s  im- 


Keinc  was  busy,  meanwhile,  answering  Toto’s  im¬ 
patient  little  questions  ;  her  shawl  was  half  slipping 
olT,  as  she  leant  against  a  niche  in  the  wall :  with 
one  hand  (it  was  a  trick  she  had)  she  was  shading 
her  yes  from  the  sun,  with  the  other  she  was  hold¬ 
ing  Toto’s  little  stout  fist. 

“I  am  trying  to  give  you  a  name,”  said  Dick  at 
last,  smiling.  “  I  do  not  know  what  noble  lady  was 
martyred  in  Cashmere,  for  whom  you  might  stand, 
in  your  niche,  just  as  you  are.” 

As  he  spoke,  some  more  of  the  mourners  passed 
in.  It  was  the  funeral  of  a  high  dignitary  in  the 
place,  and  numbers  of  people  were  attending  it. 

“  What  a  sad  wedding  for  poor  Catherine,”  Heine 
ml,  looking  after  them. 

“  Poor  little  thing  !  It  must  be  almost  over  now,” 
Dick  answered. 

“I  shall  not  be  sorrv  for  one  if  it  were,  only  to  get 
rid  of  all  this,”  said  lleine,  tugging  at  her  great  In¬ 
dian  shawl ;  “  and  to  go  back  to  Petitport  quietly  in 
my  own  every-day  clothes.” 

“  I  think,  after  all,  I  like  you  best  in  j  our  cap  and 
apron,”  said  Butler,  looking  at  her  critically. 

“  I  knew  it,  I  knew  it !  ”  Reine  cried,  suddenly 
flashing  up ;  “I  am  not  used  or  fit  for  anything  else 
but  what  I  am  accustomed  to.  I  often  feel  if  I  ever 
put  off  my  poor  peasant  dress  it  may  turn  out  an 
evil  day  lor  you  and  for  me.  You  might  change 
and  be  ashamed  of  me,  perhajis,  and  . .  .” 

“  Hush,  Reine,”  said  Butler :  “  it  is  n’t  worthy  of 
you  to  have  so  little  trust  in  me.  Why  would  n’t 
you  believe  me  the  other  day,  as  now,  when  I  tell 
you  .  .  .  ?  ” 

“  Shall  I  tell  you  what  makes  me  mistrust  you  ?  ” 
the  girl  answered,  and  her  eyes  seemed  to  dilate,  and 
then  she  suddenly  broke  off  and  went  on  angrily  : 
“  Ah,  I  am  no  angel  from  heaven  ;  I  have  told  you 
that  often  enough.  Wc  in  our  class  are  not  like  you 
others.  AVe  don’t  pretend  to  take  things  as  they 
come,  and  to  care,  as  you  do,  for  nothing,  nor  do  we 
women  trick  our  husbands,  and  speak  prettily  to 
them  as  if  they  were  children  to  be  coaxed  and 
humored.  I  have  good  blood  in  my  veins,  but  I  am 
a  woman  of  the  people  for  all  that,  and  I  love  frank¬ 
ness  above  all  things,  and  there  are  things  belonging 
to  this  dress,  belonging  to  rich  people  I  hate,  and  I 
always  shall  hate ;  never  will  I  condescend  to  de¬ 
ceive  you,  to  pretend  to  be  what  I  am  not,  —  I  can¬ 
not  dissemble ;  do  you  see  ?  ”  she  cried ;  “  and  if 
there  is  anything  in  my  mind,  it  comes  out  in  time, 
—  hatred,  or  jemousy,  or  whatever  it  may  be.” 

“  You  are  pretending  to  be  what  you  arc  not  when 
you  make  yourself  out  worse  than  you  are,”  Dick 
said,  gravely,  chipping  off  a  little  piece  of  the  cathe- 


dr.al  with  his  penknife.  The  little  bit  of  soft  stone 
fell  to  the  ground  like  dust.  Reine  looked  up,  hesi¬ 
tated,  and  suddenlj'  calmed  ilown.  “  Forgive  me,” 
she  said  at  last,  with  a  thrilling  low  voice,  “  I  was 
wrong  to  doubt  you  ” ;  and  she  tore  off  her  glove 
ami  put  her  honest  hand  in  his.  Butler  was  touched, 
and  stuo])cd  and  kissed  it ;  but  he  wished,  and  in 
his  turn  hated  himself  fur  wishing,  that  she  had  not 
pulled  off  her  glove. 

And  so  the  martyr  (;ame  out  of  her  niche,  and  it 
wiis  time  to  go,  but  before  the  wedding-jiarty  left 
the  church  some  one  whisjiered  to  51.  Fontaine  to 
come  out  by  the  side-door,  for  the  funeral  carriages 
were  drawn  up  at  the  gi-eat  front  entrance. 

Fontaine  took  his  wife  away  to  Rouen  for  a  fort¬ 
night’s  distraction  after  the  ceremony.  While  the 
two  were  going  off  in  a  nervous  lete-a-tele  in  the 
coupi'  of  a  railway  carriage,  the  others  were  return¬ 
ing  to  Tracy,  silent  and  depressed  for  the  most  part, 
like  people  after  an  unsuccessful  expedition. 

“  I  am  going  to  smoke  a  cigar,”  said  Dick,  looking 
in  at  the  door  of  the  carriage  where  Madame  de 
TVacy  and  5Iarthe  and  the  children  were  installed. 
De  Tracy  hearing  this,  started  up  from  his  seat  and 
said  he  would  come  too,  and  Dick  walked  along  the 
second-class  carriages  until  he  had  made  his  selec¬ 
tion. 

In  one  corner  of  a  crowded  department  sat  a 
peasant-girl  with  two  great  baskets  at  her  knees. 
l)e  Tracy  got  in  without  even  observing  her,  sat 
down  at  the  other  end  of  the  bench,  and  let  down 
the  window  and  pufl'ed  his  smoke  out  into  the  open 
air.  Dick  did  not  light  his  cij'ar  after  all,  but  sat 
turning  one  thing  and  another  in  his  head.  Once 
looking  up  he  caught  the  glance  of  Heine’s  two  kind 
eyes  fixed  upon  him,  and  he  could  not  help  saj'ing, 
“  What  has  become  of  the  grand  lady  5Iademoiselfe 
Chretien.”  Reine  pointed  to  her  baskets  and  looked 
down  trying  to  be  grave.  Butler  did  not  speak  to 
her  any  more  ;  the  compartment  was  full  of  bloases ; 
he  had  only  wanted  to  see  her  safe  to  her  journey’s 
end. 

Dominique  was  at  the  station  with  the  cart  he  had 
brought  for  Reine,  and  the  Tracy  carriage  was  wait¬ 
ing  too.  Madame  de  'Tracy,  nodding  greetings 
right  and  left,  got  in,  followed  by  Marthe  and  the 
children  and  little  Toto,  who  was  to  spend  a  coujfle 
of  days  at  the  chateau  before  he  went  to  his  p’and- 
mother.  Madame  de  Tracy  knew  everybody  by 
name  and  graciously  inquired  after  numbers  of 
Christian  names. 

“  Jean,  there  is  that  excellent  Casimlr,”  pointing 
to  a  repulsive-looking  man  with  one  eye.  “  Bring 
him  here  to  me.  IIow  do  you  <lo  ?  how  is  your  poor 
wife  ?  Ah,  I  forgot,  you  are  not  married.  IIow  are 
you  youiself  ?  Not  coming,  Jean  ?  'Then  drive  on, 
.loui^ain.  Baptiste,  put  Monsieur  Toto  on  my  great 
fur  cloak  ;  yes,  my  child,  you  must,  indeed  ;  I  should 
never  forgive  myself  if  you  were  to  catch  cold  now 
your  papa  is  away.  Never  mind  being  a  little  too 
warm.”  And  so  the  carriage-load  drove  off  in 
slight  confusion,  poor  Toto  choking,  and  trying  in 
vain  to  get  his  mouth  out  of  the  fur. 

Meanwhile  Dick  went  and  helped  Reine  into  her 
cart  with  as  much  courtesy  as  if  she  was  a  duchess 
getting  into  a  magnificent  chariot.  She  blushed, 
nodded  good  night,  and  drove  off  immediateljr ;  and 
then  Butler  came  back  and  joined  his  cousin,  who 
was  standing  by,  looking  rather  surprised. 

“  Come  along,  my  Don  Quixote,”  said  Jean,  turn¬ 
ing  ofi’  the  little  platform  and  striking  out  towards 
the  fields.  It  was  a  quiet  twilight  walk.  They  both 
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went  on  in  silence  for  a  time.  There  was  a  sound 
of  grasshoppers  (juizzing  at  their  feet  from  every 
grass-tufl  and  distant  coppice  and  hedgerow.  One 
or  two  villagers  passed  them,  tramping  home  to  their 
cottages. 

“I hope  my  mother  is  satisfied,”  said  Jean  de 
Tracy  at  last,  “  and  easy  in  her  mind.  I  must  con¬ 
fess,  Dick,  that  I  myself  had  some  misgivings.  That 
poor  little  thing !  I  could  see  very  well  that  it  was 
not  Fontaine  she  was  thinking  of  all  the  time.  Hd  ! 
It  is  not  the  first  wedding  I  have  been  at.” 

Dick  could  not  answer ;  he  felt  horribly  guilty 
and  uncomfortable.  “  Heaven  knows,”  he  was  link¬ 
ing  to  himself,  ‘‘  I  am  unconscious  of  ever  having 
said  a  word  or  done  anything  to  make  that  poor 
child  fancy  I  cared  for  her !  ”  .  .  .  He  was  haunted 
by  the  remembrance  of  that  pale  face  looking  in 
through  the  window,  and  yet  it  might  have  been  a 
mere  chance  after  all.  His  course  was  plain  enough 
now ;  to  Heine  he  had  spoken  words  of  love,  to  her 
he  was  bound  by  every  tie  of  honor  and  sincere 
affection,  and  yet  his  head  was  full  of  all  sorts  of 
regrets  and  remorses.  Heine’s  sudden  outbreak  had 
left  a  discomfort  in  his  mind  which  he  tried  in  vain 
to  shake  off,  —  a  discomfort  which  concerned  Heine 
herself  as  well  as  poor  little  Catherine.  He  began 
to  hate  concealment,  to  tell  himself  that  the  sooner 
he  had  done  with  mysteries  the  better.  Should  he 
tell  them  all  now,  directly ;  should  he  speak  to  his 
cousin  here  walking  beside  him,  and  tell  him  of  his 
plans,  or  wait  a  litue  longer  until  he  had  spoken  to 
his  uncle  Charles  first  before  declaring  himself  to 
the  others  ?  On  the  whole,  he  decided  this  last  plan 
would  be  best  But  he  vowed  to  himself  that  Heine 
at  least  should  have  no  cause  to  reproach  him.  “  At 
all  events  she  is  rich ;  they  ought  to  approve  of 
that,”  thought  Dick,  bitterly.  “  I  shall  have  a  ter¬ 
rible  time  of  it,  but  that  cannot  be  helped.”  He 
would  work  hard  and  make  himself  independent, 
and  brave  the  coming  storm.  It  was  true  that  she 
had  enough  for  them  both,  even  now ;  but  to  accept 
her  money  was  an  impossibility,  and  she  had  ac¬ 
knowledged  it  herself  when  she  had  once  told  him 
how  rich  she  was. 

Now  that  Heine  knew  him  better,  that  a  certain 
education  in  the  way  of  the  world  had  come  to  her, 
she  began  to  understand  better  than  she  had  done 
before  their  relative  positions.  It  was  no  longer  the 
poor  and  struggling  artist  aspiring  to  the  hand  of 
the  rich  fermiere  who  had  been  so  courted  and  much 
made  of  by  the  small  dignitaries  and  needy  proprie- 
tairex  of  the  place.  She  understood  better  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  them ;  she  began  to  see  the  gulf 
which  she  must  cross  if  she  did  not  wish  to  shock 
him  and  repulse  him  unconsciously  at  almost  every 
step.  He  could  not  come  to  her  as  she  had  imagined 
once ;  she  must  go  to  him.  Her  heart  failed  her 
sometimes.  That  sham,  idle,  frittering,  fidgety, 
trammelled,  uneasy  life  had  no  attractions  for  her. 
Heine  imagined  herself  playing  the  piano  and  nod¬ 
ding  her  head  in  time,  and  occasionally  fanning  her¬ 
self  with  a  scented  pocket-handkerchief,  and  burst 
out  laughing  at  the  idea.  Her  notions  of  society 
were  rather  vague,  and  Dick  hardly  knew  how  to 
explain  to  her  the  things  he  was  so  used  to. 

“  I  hope  ,you  will  never  fan  yourself  with  your 
pocket-handkerchief,”  he  said,  when  Heine  described 
her  visions  for  the  future.  He  owned  to  himself 
sometimes  that  she  was  right  in  what  she  said.  He 
liked  her  best  when  he  thought  of  her  as  herself,  at 
home  in  her  farm,  with  her  servants  and  her  animals 
round  her.  There  she  was,  simple  and  gentle  and 


thoughtful  in  all  her  ministrations,  occupied  always, 
unselfish,  and  only  careful  for  others.  After  that 
last  outbreak  she  met  him  with  a  sweet  humility 
and  womanliness  which  charmed  him  and  touched 
him  utterly.  The  night  he  said  good  by  to  her  she 
came  out  with  him  under  the  great  arch,  and  stood 
looking  at  him  with  her  noble  tender  face. 

“  Fate  has  done  its  best  to  separate  us,  has  it  not  ?  ” 
said  Heine,  smiling ;  “putting us  like  this, on  differ¬ 
ent  sides  of  the  sea.  But  you  will  come  back,  is  it 
not  so  ?  ”  she  said,  “  and  I  have  no  fear  any  more.  I 
shall  wait  for  you  here.” 

The  sunset  was  illuminating  the  old  farm  and  the 
crumbling  bams,  and  Petitphre’s  blue  smock  and 
white  loidcs,  as  he  sat  on  his  bench  smoking  his 
evening  pipe;  some  cows  were  crossing  the  road 
from  one  field  to  another,  with  tinkling  bells  sound¬ 
ing  far  into  the  distance;  the  great  dog  came  up 
and  mbbed  his  head  at  his  mistress’s  knee.  “He 
will  know  you  again,”  Heine  said,  holding  out  both 
her  hands,  “  when  you  come  back  to  me,”  and  so 
th^  parted. 

The  next  day  the  whole  family  of  Tracys  started 
together  for  Paris.  Madame  mere  in  a  huge  bonnet, 
which  almost  completely  concealed  her  face,  was 
assisted  from  her  apartment  by  her  grandson  to  a 
close  carriage.  She  was  anxious  to  consult  some 
Paris  doctors  on  the  state  of  her  health.  i. 


HAIHDRESSEHS. 

Thk  ancient  art  of  hairdressing  is  essentially 
human.  Other  animals  may  vie  with,  or  even  sur¬ 
pass  us,  in  some  of  the  pursuits  of  life.  'The  mole, 
the  rabbit,  the  ant-bear,  and  fifty  other  dumb^miners, 
are  our  masters  in  all  that  relates  to  shafts  and  tun¬ 
nels.  Our  nets  are  no  match  for  the  spider’s  web ; 
our  engineering  skill  seems  poor  beside  that  of  the 
mason-wasp  and  the  honey-bee,  and  the  little  nauti¬ 
lus  will  ride  out  a  squall  that  swamps  an  Indiaman. 
But  to  man  alone  Wlongs  the  art  of  dressing  the 
hair,  and  it  would  be  hard  for  Professor  Darwin  to 

fioint  out  the  gradual  stages  by  which  the  gorilla 
(‘arned  to  adorn  and  divide  the  luxuriant  ringlets 
that  had  replaced  its  rough  shock  of  bristles.  It  is 
to  hoary  Egypt,  foster-mother  of  all  science,  that  we 
must  turn  for  the  first  glimpse  of  the  barber.  To 
this  day,  the  wall-paintings  on  obelisk  and  cave 
and  temple,  in  Luxor  and  Philae,  in  glowing  colors 
yet  undimmed,  tell  us  of  his  labors.  Of  the  artist 
himself  we  know  little.  But  it  was  a  cunning  hand 
that  built  up,  lock  by  lock,  those  towering  diadems 
of  hair,  the  pride  of  Egyptian  fine  ladies  three 
thousand  years  ago.  They  glimmer  on  the  walls 
still,  like  painted  ghosts,  those  shadowy  beauties  of 
Pharaoh’s  court,  seated  at  their  eternal  banquets, 
smiling  wanly  upon  us  across  the  gulf  of  time.  But 
whose  was  the  skill  that  piled  those  mighty  struct¬ 
ures  of  frizzled  curls,  so  fresh  yet  in  their  portraiture 
that  the  scent  of  the  heavy  Eastern  perfumes,  the 
nard,  the  myrrh,  the  frankincense,  seem  almost  to 
reach  our  senses  as  we  gaze  ?  Probably,  if  not  a 
priest  —  and  priests,  themselves  shaven,  filled  many 
an  office  more  lucrative  than  dignified  —  the  barber 
was  a  slave. 

A  slave,  beyond  c|uestion,  was  the  adroit  attend¬ 
ant  who  plied  the  scissors  in  the  palaces  of  Assyrian 
monarchs.  Modish  princes,  and  Persian  satraps,  suc¬ 
cessively.  The  Great  King  went  to  war  attended 
by  a  swarm  of  hairdressers,  cooks,  jugglers,  men  of 
music  and  men  of  magic,  and  of  these  the  barber 
did  not  rank  lowest  in  the  scale.  He  was  usually  a 
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Greek,  for  the  suppleness  of  Grecian  will  and  the  fire  between  holiness  and  squalor,  and  when  the  dirtiest 
of  Grecian  wit  were  preferred  to  the  obs^uious  of  hermits  were  most  sure  of  saintly  honors  after 
dulness  of  the  more  solemn  (Rental.  In  Greece  death,  neglect  of  the  person  became  exalted  into 
itself,  the  profession  first  acquired  that  repute  for  a  virtue,  and  the  barber  was  decidedly  at  a  dis- 
liveliness,  garrulity,  and  inquisitiveness  which  has  count. 

adhered  to  its  members  in  all  climates  and  in  all  But  the  mediaeval  hairdresser  had  two  strings  to 
ages.  his  bow.  The  more  ornamental  part  of  his  pro- 

Men  of  the  same  calling  are  often  strangely  alike ;  fessional  arts  might  languish  in  the  cold  shade  of 
thus,  the  barbers  of  Spanish  story  and  those  of  the  popular  disfavor,  but  in  the  ills  to  which  flesh  is 
Arabian  Nights  are  identical.  What  if  one  tonsor  heir  he  has  a  never-failing  mine  of  profit.  After 
wore  a  turban,  and  the  other  a  Catalan  cap,  if  one  the  pattern  of  the  tonsor  of  JIudibras,  he  not  o^y 

5 rayed  to  the  Prophet,  and  the  other  implored  St  shaved,  but  also 
aeo  de  Compostella  ?  For  all  these  trifling  differ-  , 

ences,  the  men  were  twin-brothers,  smart,  pert  — 

hiunan  jackdaws,  saucily  hopping  through  life,  pry-  He  was  a  member  of  the  ancient  and  respected 
ing  into  every  dark  corner  where  a  secret  lay  hid,  mystery  of  barber-surgeons.  x4t  his  door  hung  the 
and  remorselessly  chattering  about  the  same  when  burnished  brass  basin,  a  sample  of  which  dear  old 
the  riddle  had  been  read.  The  classic  barber  was  Quixote  too  hastily  took  lor  Mambrino's  golden 
not  a  whit  inferior  in  these  respects  to  his  Christian  helmet,  and  which,  still  in  a  mini.ature  form,  swings 
and  Mohammedan  congeners.  In  spite  of  his  toga  before  the  shops  of  some  Continental  brethren  of  the 
and  his  sandals,  the  capillary  artists  of  Bagdad  and  razor.  ^  Above  the  brass  basin  a  red  rag  was  hung, 
Seville  might  have  haded  him  as  a  man  and  a  hair-  to  reinind  those  who  wanted  to  be  bled  that  the 
dresser.  The  story  of  the  Athenian  fleet  coming,  practitioner  within  could  use  the  lancet;  and  as 
beaten,  to  its  anchorage  at  the  Pirmus,  and  of  how  bleeding  was  once  an  approved  remedy  for  every 
the  wise  resolve  of  the  government  to  keep  the  bad  ailment,  from  low  spirits  to  a  severe  cold,  the  lancet 
news  from  reaching  Athens  was  set  at  naught  be-  probably  brought  more  grist  to  the  barberis  mill  than 
cause  a  sailor  entered  a  barber’s  shop  to  be  shaved,  did  the  shears  and  curling-tongs, 
and  the  shaver  rxin  swiftly  to  the  city,  prattling  So  far  as  we  can  tell,  the  hairdresser  of  the  feudal 
of  the  defeat  to  all  who  cared  to  hear,  is  one  that  days  was  graver  than  those  who  preceded  or  fol- 
might  have  belonged  to  Andalusia  or  to  Rumili,  as  lowed  him.  He  was  more  of  a  surgeon  than  of  a 
well  as  to  old  Hellas.  barber.  Bone-setting,  stanching  wounds,  plastering 

No  doubt  but  that,  with  the  early  Greeks  as  well  broken  heads,  were  employments  calculated  rather 
as  with  the  Romans  of  both  empires,  the'  bath,  of  to  make  him  serious  than  jocund.  He  was  a  dentist, 
which  the  hairdresser  was  in  some  sense  the  prime  and  exercised  a  rough  despotism  over  the  acb- 
minister,  filled  a  much  more  important  part  than  ing  jaws  of  his  afflicted  neightwrs.  In  fact,  he  ap- 
any  corresponding  institution  does  with  us.  We  pears  to  have  been  a  person  rather  important  than 
domestic  Northerns,  on  whose  minds  the  merits  of  entertaining,  and  to  be  more  associated  with  times 
soap  and  water  are  only  just  beginning  to  dawn,  of  suffering  than  with  seasons  of  merriment, 
and  who  need  to  have  little  books  written  to  tell  us  In  the  East,  meanwhile,  the  hairdresser  kept  up 
how  and  why  to  wash,  can  hardly  comprehend  what  his  old  character  for  talkative,  light-hearted  indus- 
the  bath  was  to  a  countryman  of  Caracalla  or  of  try.  No  Hindu  village  was  without  its  barber,  paid, 
Justinian.  A  state  of  society  in  which  the  very  like  the  watchman,  the  sweeper,  and  the  postman, 
poorest  were  daily  laved  and  shampooed,  oiled  and  out  of  the  funds  of  the  rustic  community.  In  China, 
rubbed  with  pumice-stone,  scented,  shaved,  curled,  the  barber  was,  and  is,  a  merry,  impudent  fellow, 
and  joint-cracked,  and  turned  out  trim  and  clean  plying  his  trade  in  the  streets,  and  driving  noisy 
fiom  the  splendid  marble  portico  of  the  great  public  bargains  with  pig-tailed,  sly-eyed  customers  as  to 
palace,  would  appear  to  us  Utopian  for  luxury,  how-  the  amount  of  copper  cash  that  should  remunerate 
ever  distasteful  some  of  the  details  of  this  toilet  him  for  the  long  and  troublesome  proce.ss  of  a 
might  appear  to  our  nineteenth  century  notions ;  Cathay  toilet.  The  Persian  barber,  the  Moslem 
but  to  the  Roman  of  Old  or  New  Rome,  such  a  sys-  barber  of  India,  and  the  Turkish  barber,  haunt 
tern  of  ablutions  was  not  a  luxury  only,  but  a  neces-  caravansarais,  and  usually  retain  a  room  in  some 
sary  of  life,  only  second  to  bread  and  shows.  Never,  half-mined  khan,  where  they  can  shave  and  sham- 
perhaps, were  barbers  so  plentiful, never  was  the  de-  poo  the  newly-arrived  traveller;  while  the  haii^ 
mand  for  their  services  so  great,  as  in  the  two  great  dresser  of  Thibet,  who  is  probably  a  lama,  hangs 
cities  that  housed  their  pleasure-loving  millions  be-  about  the  monasteries  of  that  region  of  Buddhist 
side  the  Tiber  and  the  Bosphorus.  monks. 

The  hairdresser  of  the  Middle  Ages  occupied  a  Very  gradually,  as  civilization  made  progress,  the 
different  position.  He  was  no  longer  a  slave.  No  wholly  ignorant  leech  of  the  Middle  Ages  gave  place 
patrician,  with  a  broad  hem  of  purple  around  his  to  the  partially  informed  doctor  of  the  revival  of 
snowy  robe,  could  order  him  to  be  flung  to  the  learning,  and  the  barber-surgeon  lost  the  more  lu- 
Isunpreys  or  chained  in  the  mill.  On  the  other  crative  of  his  two  calling^.  In  all  the  long  interval 
hand,  the  bath,  that  vast  manufactory  of  clean  fel-  between  the  classic  period  and  the  extraordinary 
low-creatures  from  the  raw  material  of  unwashed  outburst  of  enlightenment  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
humanity,  had  vanished  into  the  limbo  of  the  past,  the  profession  had  produced  but  one  historical  celeb- 
Washing,  throughout  Christendom,  was  thoroughly  rity,  the  notorious  Olivier  le  Dain,  or  Le  Mauvais, 
out  of  fashion.  There  was  deemed  to  be  something  barber-minister  of  wily  Louis  XI.  The  hairdresser, 
paganish  in  the  practice  :  Moors  washed  ;  the  mis-  if  not  a  brilliant  member  o£  the  commonwealth,  was 
creant  Turk  was  understood  to  bathe  his  heathen  an  extremely  useful  one,  like  his  contemporaries,  the 
body  every  day  in  the  year.  Even  the  Jew  had  a  smith  and  the  wright  But  he  seldom  figures  in  old 
character  for  cleanliness,  that  served  to  render  the  ballads  or  stories ;  and  the  jongleur,  the  minstrel, 
bath  still  more  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  faithful,  and  the  very  tailor  that  roamed  the  country  with  a 
When  there  was  held  to  be  some  mystic  connection  needle-case,  thimble,  and  shears,  were  by  far  greater 
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sources  of  entertaining  gossip  than  the  barber  could  japanned  and  gilded,  about  three  inches  in  diam- 
profess  to  be.  eter,  and  having  a  rather  long  handle.  Through 

It  is  worth  notice  that  Shakespeare’s  barbers  are  a  hole  bored  in  the  end  of  this  handle  a  cord  of 
not  merry  dogs,  retailing  jests  and  anecdotes  to  gold  threads  and  black  silk  passed,  and  this  cord 
levee  after  levee  of  customers.  Ilis  grave-<liggers,  was  fastened  together  by  a  wonderfully  beautiful 
tapsters,  and  artisans  are  jocular  enough  ;  but  the  ta«sel,  into  which  seed  pearls  were  looped,  and  lit- 
knight  of  thb  razor  had  still,  in  the  Elizaladhan  age,  tie  stars  of  gold.  To  prevent  the  feathers  getting 
something  of  the  solemnity  of  a  niedieine-man  ad-  out  of  shape  and  disengaged  at  their  ends,  a  very 
boring  to  him.  By  degrees,  in  Italy,  Spain,  France,  thin  wire,  covered  with  white  silk,  was  passed  be- 
and  more  sparingly  in  England,  the  brdliant  butter-  tween  them  two  inches  perhaps  from  the  outer  cir- 
fly  of  hairdressing  shook  itself  clear  of  the  gloomy  ele,  and  to  this  end  the  feathers  were  fiistencd,  back 
hu.«k  of  inedireval  surgery.  Then  was  developed  to  back,  by  a  little  device  of  seed  pearls  on  one  side 
that  bright  Figaro  whom  Beaumarchais  placed  upon  and  a  gold  star  on  the  other,  —  such  was  the  fan. 
the  stage,  a»!tive,  inquisitive,  impishly  jovial,  with  And  such  a  fan  Isiibella  of  Spain,  the  wife  of  the 
tongue  and  heels  f  s  uncpiiet  as  ([iiicksilver,  the  sort  Archduke  Albert,  held  in  her  hand  when  she  visited 
of  barber  that  might  suggest  to  a  believer  in  meteinp-  Rubens  in  his  studio  at  Antwerp,  if  we  may  trust 
sychosis  that  the  spirit  of  jv  magpie  had  been  trans-  —  and  we  certainly  may  —  to  history  written  with 
latcd  into  the  form  of  a  man.  a  painter’s  colors,  and  given  to  the  world  by  the  en- 

The  hairdresser  has  been  invariably  loyal.  His  graver’s  tool ;  such  a  fan  belonged  to  women  who 
sympathy  with  courts  and  pageantry  and  the  pom|)s  wore  ruffs  like  Queen  Eliz<abeth,  with  modifications ; 
of  life  is  too  det'p  to  be  shaken.  When  the  Cava-  and  long,  stiff-stoinachered  gowns,  and  velvet  cloaks 
Hers  of  King  Charles,  with  scented  love-locks  hang-  with  stiff  edgings.  They,  too,  had  puffs  of  fair 
ing  down  over  their  steel  breastplates,  were  arrayed  satin  and  lace  round  their  delicate  wrists,  and  hair 
i^inst  an  anny  of  close-cropped  Puritans  in  order  turned  off  their  foreheads  .and  kept  safe  in  a  velvet 
of  battle,  there  could  be  little  doubt  to  which  side  cap,  which  gave  a  happy  excuse  for  banding  their 
the  barber’s  affei’tions  would  incline.  Later,  the  heads  with  gold,  and  such  other  precious  things  as 
full  flowing  periwig,  with  its  ample  cascade  of  arti-  they  had  iiower  to  command, 
ficial  curls,  the  Ramillics  and  brigadier  wigs,  the  And  after  these  things  p.ysed  away,  and  Vandyke 
toupee,  and  the  powdered  hair  that  lent  such  bril-  had  told  the  world  how  point  lace  should  show  off 
liancy-  to  rouged  cheeks  and  bright  eyes,  made  the  face  and  neck  in  man  and  woman  by  lying  flat,  and 
hairdresser  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  busy  and  turning  over  on  the  dress  of  cloth  or  velvet,  still  the 
valued  artist.  lie  had  privileges,  at  any  rate  in  feather  fan  was  used,  such  as  I  have  described  to 
France,  where  he  was  allowed  to  we.ar  a  sword,  and  you,  and  such  as  I  am  going  to  write  about.  It  was 
to  dress  in  gay  colors,  .os  gentlemen  did;  and  in  .a  fan  to  attract  any  one’s  attention,  even  the  atten- 
1789,  a  forinid<able  riot  was  put  down  by  a  boily  of  tion  of  a  non-fan-flirting  animal,  even  of  a  m.an  like 
Pari.«ian  barbers  sallying  out,  rapier  in  h.and,  to  myself.  I  exclaimed  when  I  saw  it,  “  What  a  fan !” 
retaliate  upon  the  revolutionary  mob  who  had  “  Yes,”  said  a  sweetly  grave  and  rather  more  than 
murdered  one  of  their  number.  middle-aged  lady,  speaking  without  looking  up  from 

The  hairdresser,  it  must  be  owned,  has  sometimes  a  manuscript  which  she  w.as  unrolling,  all  lines  and 
abused  his  power.  He  whose  privilege  it  was  from  n.anies  and  figures;  “yes,”  —  giving  a  glance  from 
time  immemorial  to  t.ake  even  royalty  by  the  nose,  her  soft  brown  eyes  over  her  spectacles,  —  “  it  is  the 
and  whose  victims,  once  wrapped  in  the  long  white  fan  you  see  in  the  picture.” 
cloth,  are  helpless  till  the  shaving  or  snipping  be  “  What  picture  ?  ” 

complete,  has  occasionally  proved  a  tyrant  indeed,  “  Don’t  you  know  ?  The  picture  over  the  couch, — 

not  only  deafening  the  ears  of  the  captive  with  his  Dame  Jenifer.  Slie  was  as  odd  as  her  namesake.” 
discursive  talk,  but  levying  black-mail  from  him  by  Her  namesake,  as  all  the  world  ought  to  know, 
an  almost  enforced  sale  of  rhinoceros  marrow  and  was  no  other  than  Guinevere,  the  beautiful  and 
ostrich  grease.  It  needs  great  mor.al  courage  to  re-  maligned  wife  of  King  Arthur.  It  is  a  wes^ountry 
ject  those  wonderful  oils  and  pomades  which  the  name  ;  living  there,  and  nowhere  else  I  believe,  like 
liainlresser  vaunts  so  glibly,  while  literally  in  his  Digory  forD’Egare,  th.at  Knight  of  the  Round  Table, 
hands,  anil,  in  a  capillary  sense,  at  his  mercy.  But  So  fare  the  mighty,  even  in  their  names, 
this  illicit  sale  of  unctuous  goods  to  intimidated  pur-  Though  the  lady  in  the  spectacles  was  my  own 
chasers  is  fast  growing  obsolete.  It  was  once  be-  mother,  and  though  I  had  every  cause  and  inclina- 
lieved  that  some  peculiar  virtue  resided  in  bear’s  tion  to  be  loving  and  reverential,  I  certainly  had  a 
grease,  and  some  hairdressers  went  so  far  as  to  keep  great  wish  to  do  battle  for  the  injured  memory  of 
one  or  two  specimens  of  the  ursine  tribe  chained  up  the  great  hero’s  iiueen ;  but  there  lay  the  fan,^ —  that 
in  a  cellar,  whence  distant  roarings  re.iched  the  ears  and  the  long  roll  of  manuscript  the  only  things  on 
of  a  credulous  public.  But  in  these  more  modem  the  table,  —  there  lay  the  fan,  and  it  was  the  origi- 
davs,  revolving  machinery  for  hair-brushing,  or  some  nal  of  the  fan  in  the  picture,  the  fan  that  Dame 
novelty  of  that  kind,  proves  more  attractive  than  Jenifer  held. 

any  laudation  of  oil,  grease,  or  marrow,  were  it  of  It  became  suddenly  an  object  of  immense  inter- 
the  unicorn  itself,  and  much  of  the  empiricism  of  est  to  me.  We  say  sometimes,  when  we  take  up 
the  hairdresser's  art  is  gone  forever.  any  ancient  piece  of  finery,  preserved  from  past 

_  times,  that  we  wonder  who  wore,  who  used,  who 

bought,  and  who  treasured  it.  Butin  the  case  of 

SLAIN  BY  A  FAN.  ^  _ _  tjjjg  looking  so  fair  and  light,  —  this  beautiful 

I.  bawble  all  gold  and  pearls,  —  1  knew  who  bad  used 

The  feather  fan  was  not  exactly  what  we  should  it ;  and  turning  my  eyes  to  the  picture,  I  saw  her 
call  a  fan  in  these  days.  It  was  more  like  a  fire-  there. 

screen,  perhaps ;  for  it  was  large  and  light,  and  “  Dame  Jenifer,”  —  always  when  I  say  the^ 
made  by  a  double  row  of  short  white  ostrich-feath-  words  they  seem  to  describe  to  my  ear  a  very  stiff 

ers  being  stuck  round  half  a  circle  of  wood  sort  of  stuck-up  personage,  bristling  with  self-impor- 
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lancu,  tenacious  of  power,  persecuting  in  temper, 
and  of  evil  prophecy  as  to  what  the  lives  of  the 
voung  around  her  would  turn  out.  But  when  I 
then  looked  at  Dame  Jenifer,  the  eye  coirected  the 
ear.  A  girl  of  seventeen,  perhaps,  sat  on  a  sofa  in  a 
costume  resembling  that  of  “  Kul)ens’  wife.”  The 
chapeau  de  paille,  with  its  long  drooping  feather, 
threw  a  shadow  half-way  down  her  face,  for  her 
head  was  bent,  till  her  dimpled  chin  rested  on  the 
jewel  that  fastened  her  green  velvet  dress  round  her 
throat ;  she  held  the  fan  in  her  hand  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  she  looked  as  if  she  beckoned  you  to  her  in 
a  sly,  half-secret  way ;  and  the  eyes  that  looked  out 
from  under  the  long  eyelashes  were  full  of  girlish 
roguery,  and  an  inextinguishable  mirth. 

“  I  did  not  know  that  that  was  Dame  Jenifer,”  I 
said  in  a  hurry.  “  I  thought  the  still’  old  lady  in 
tlic  white  muslin  apron  and  open  black  silk  dress 
was  Jenifer,  —  the  picture  on  the  staircase  I  mean.” 

“  My  dear  boy,  you  will  never  learn  their  names. 
And  yet  I  knew  names  and  histories  betbre  I  was 
your  age.” 

“  But  then  you  had  always  lived  here,  and  I  am 
only  just  come.” 

So  1  persuaded  my  mother,  who  was  a  born  anti¬ 
quary,  to  put  away  the  long  manuscript  and  sit 
round  towanls  the  fire,  —  it  was  raining  piteously, 
—  and  tell  me  all  she  knew  of  Dame  Jenifer.  While 
she  is  making  the  necessary  introductory  remarks,  I 
must  have  some  further  little  explanation  with  the 
reader  about  myself. 

I  was  the  eldest  of  three  children,  and  I  was 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  Urgent  family  alTairs, 
and  health  rather  the  worse  for  wear  under  the  new 
conditions  of  an  Indian  atmosphere,  had  brought 
me  home,  after  a  seven  years’  absence  from  Eng¬ 
land.  My  father  was  dead,  and  my  mother  had 
very  unexpectedly  become  the  possessor  of  an  old 
property  of  considerable  value.  Her  only  brother, 
many  years  younger  than  herself,  had  left  it  to  her 
unconditionally  and  unencumbered.  She  had  two 
other  sons,  and  I  was  to  arrange  with  her  to  divide 
my  father’s  property  between  them,  and,  taking  her 
maiden  name  of  Ileniker,  become  heir  to  the  old 
estate  myself. 

Up  to  this  time  we  had  always  lived  in  London. 

I  had  never  seen  Heniker  till  now,  though  I  had 
heard  of  it  often  enough,  my  mother  having  loved 
her  old  homo  with  a  remarkably  strong  atl'ection  : 
and  now,  as  I  have  already  explained,  I  was  sud¬ 
denly  and  deeply  interested  in  my  mother’s  ances¬ 
tress,  Dame  Jenifer,  the  owner  of  the  feather  fan. 

“  Her  name  was  Jenifer  Obin,  my  dear  boy,”  my 
mother  began,  taking  off  her  spectacles  and  produ¬ 
cing  her  knitting  from  a  long  little  India  box  which 
I  had  brought  back  to  her.  “  Jenifer  Obin’s  father 
was  a  Royalist,  as  all  the  best  gentry  of  good  old 
Cornwall  were,  and  he  died  at  the  battle  of  Broad 
Oak  Down.  My  ancestor,  Peter  Ileniker,  was  there. 
He  was  of  this  county,  as  you  know,  and  lived 
here.  But  he  and  Jenifer’s  father  had  been  dear 
IHends,  and  they  had  promised  each  other  that  if 
either  died  in  the  wars  of  that  day  the  other  should 
take  the  child  that  should  so  be  left  fatherless,  and, 
bringing  the  orphan  up  with  their  own,  arrange  a 
marriage  between  the  two.  So,  by  some  means  or 
other,  when  Sir  Peter  Heniker  heard  of  Captain 
Ohin’s  death  he  sent  for  Jenifer. 

“  The  child  was  ten  years  old.  When  she  came 
she  said  she  had  pledged  her  word  to  take  care 
of  a  girl  called  Kate  Cradock,  if  their  fathers 
died  in  battle.  The  double  deaths  had  occurred. 


and  Jenifer  clamored  for  Kate.  Sir  Peter  was  not 
a  man  to  <lo  any  good  deed  in  an  imperlect  man¬ 
ner,  so  Kate,  too,  was  brought  to  this  house  as 
Jenifer’s  friend  and  companion. 

“  Sir  Peter  was  a  man  of  almut  forty  years  of  age, 
a  widower  with  a  son  of  fourteen.  'To  this  son  he 
stood  pledged  to  give  Jenifer  in  marriage,  and  the 
children  knowing  of  the  arrangement  made  no  ob¬ 
jection. 

“  Young  Heniker,  however,  when  Jenifer  was 
nearly  fifteen,  was  killed  by  an  accident,  and  Jeni¬ 
fer  and  Sir  Peter  lamented  together,  and  consoled 
each  other.  The  next  m.ale  heir  to  this  place  —  it 
was  not  entailed  —  was  Sir  Peter’s  nephew,  the  son 
of  a  younger  brother  who  had  married  very  early  in 
life,  and  was  settled  in  trade  in  a  neighboring  sea- 
jiort.  This  boy  was  Jaspar  Heniker,  and  Sir  Peter 
said  that  he  was  now  to  inherit  the  place  and  to 
marry  the  voung  lady. 

“  When  Jenifer  was  sixteen,  Kate  Cradock  lieing 
a  year  older,  the  discovery  was  made  by  Mts  Obin 
that  Jaspar  and  Kate  Cradock  had  been  making 
love  before  young  Peter  Heniker’s  death. 

“  She  was  furiously  angry.  Not  angry  with  Jas¬ 
par  for  loving  Kate,  —  that,  she  confessed  in  many 
of  her  letters  to  Kate  herself  which  have  been  pre¬ 
served,  was  natural  enough,  for  they  had  received 
an  equal  amount  of  education,  and  Kate  was  very 
fair,  and  verv  gooil.  But  what  Jenifer  hated  so 
heartily  was  tiie  willingness  of  Jaspar  to  give  up 
Kate,  and  marry  another  without  loving  her,  just  to 
secure  to  him.self  the  place  of  his  uncle’s  heir.” 

“  Quite  right !  ”  I  exclaimed.  “  And  I  beg  Jeni¬ 
fer’s  pardon  for  having  confused  her  with  the  stiff 
old  lady  on  the  stairs.” 

“  Take  care  !  ”  said  my  mother,  smiling. 

I  looked  towards  the  picture.  The  lire  played 
on  the  face  and  made  it  look  absolutely  alive,  and 
then  the  flame  died  out  and  left  the  figure  indis¬ 
tinct  ;  but  I  had  suddenly  received  the  impression 
that  one  day  I  should  see  Dame  Jenifer  :.nd  speak 
to  her.  The  notion  was  absunl  and  utterly  unrea¬ 
sonable,  but  nevertheless  it  had  given  me  the  very 
oddest  thrill  I  had  ever  sufl'ered. 

“  Why  am  I  to  ‘  take  care  ’  ?  ”  I  asked ;  and  I 
fancied  niy  voice  had  changed  a  little.  But  my 
mother  only  poked  the  fire  once  more  into  a  blaze, 
and  said,  — 

“  Dame  Jenifer’s  has  been  the  strange  story  of  the 
family.  I  only  meant  to  say,  take  care  how  you 
praise  her  before  you  hear  the  end.” 

So  saying,  she  went  on  with  Dame  Jenifer’s  story. 

“  Tei’ribly  angry  .she  was  with  Jaspar ;  and  all 
the  more  because  the  love  between  her  and  Kate 
Cradock  w:is  as  true  as  ever ;  and  Kate  was  suffer¬ 
ing  bravely  and  secretly,  and  trying  to  make  the 
sacrifice  so  generously  as  not  to  betray  the  whole 
truth.  But  the  whole  truth  was  known  to  Jenifer, 
somehow,  and  yet  she  allowed  the  day  for  her  mar¬ 
riage  to  be  fixed,  and  let  Sir  Peter  make  all  the 
wedding  preparations.  'They  were  to  be  married 
here,  in  the  hall,  which  was  then  a  sort  of  banquet- 
ing-room ;  and  they  stood,  so  the  story  says,  on  the 
dais,  —  that  raised  floor  just  under  the  musicians’ 
gallery. 

“  But  the  night  before  she  had  had  a  great  e.x- 
planation  with  Kate  Cradock,  —  that  night  she  had 
seen  his  last  letter  to  the  deserted  girl,  in  ithich 
his  love  was  declared  in  the  strongest  terms,  and 
his  marriage  with  herself  was  spoken  of  as  the  hard 
necessity  that  grew  out  of  Sir  Peter’s  promise  to 
his  friend,  her  father;  and  he  wrote  that  the  estate 
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would  go  to  Jenifer’s  husband,  whoever  he  might 
be. 

“  And  so,  somehow,  a  strange  thing  was  arranged. 
The  bridal  party  sto^  in  their  places  about  ten  at 
night  The  bride  veiled,  the  bridesmaids  veiled,  — 
they  were  three  in  number,  and  Jenifer  had  ar¬ 
ranged  their  toilets.  But  when  Jaspar  uncovered 
his  wife’s  face  to  give  her  the  kiss  that  weis  usual  in 
those  days,  he  found  that  he  had  married  Kate 
Cradock ;  and  Jenifer,  flinging  back  her  own  veil, 
congratulated  him  with  all  a  girl’s  revengeful  satis¬ 
faction  and  force. 

“  But  it  was  Sir  Peter  who  was  most  astonished. 

‘  Jenifer !  ’  he  exclaimed,  ‘  you  have  done  yourself 
a  cruel  wrong,  perhaps.  I  promised  your  dead  fa¬ 
ther  that  you  should  be  mistress  of  Ileniker.  I 
have  lost  my  son,  and  you  have  cast  my  nephew 
from  you ;  madam,  there  remains  only  myself!  ’ 

“  And  so,  taking  the  girl’s  hand,  and  drawing  a 
ring  from  hb  own  finger,  he  led  her,  speechless,  to 
the  spot  the  married  people  had  left,  and,  with  a 
stem  voice,  commanded  the  clergyman  to  begin 
again.  After  a  {lause  of  a  moment,  to  allow  the 
girl  to  speak  if  she  would,  the  service  was  once 
more  said. 

“  When  Sir  Peter  had  to  speak,  his  voice  was  so 
solemn  and  so  respectful,  —  so  full  of  manly  loving 
and  of  gentle  promise,  that  all  of  the  many  listeners 
were  struck  by  the  eloquence  of  its  tones.  They 
said  that  Jenifer  looked  up  at  him  wonderingly,  as 
he  bowed  his  tall  form  towards  her,  and  uttered  the 
I  WILL ;  that  their  eyes  met  once,  and  that  in  that 
single  glance  he  had  conquered,  and  she  was  won. 
Her  voice  answered  him  with  a  pathos  and  a  mean¬ 
ing  it  had  never  had  before,  —  and  she  was  mistress 
of  Heniker,  and  his  word  was  redeemed.” 

“  Mother,”  I  exclaimed,  “  I  like  our  ancestress 
better  than  ever.  I  hope  they  were  happy.” 

“  O  yes,”  said  my  mother,  carelessly ;  “  they 
were  very  happy,  and  had  a  fine  son  who  was  one 
of  my  grandfathers.  But  there  is  rather  an  ugly 
story  of  Jaspar’s  anger  when  this  son  was  born,  and 
some  ill-tempered  wishes,  which  were  to  vex  all 
Henikers  till  something  impossible  happened,  —  I 
can’t  tell  what.” 

“  And  this  is  her  fan  ?  ”  I  again  took  up  the 
feather  fan. 

“  Yes ;  Sir  Peter  was  proud  of  his  girl-wife,  and 
had  her  picture  taken ;  and  she  is  looking  full  of 
youthful  malice  at  the  double  success  of  her  daring 
trick,  —  is  not  she  ?  ” 

“  She  is  very  handsome  :  and  I  am  sure  I  must 
have  seen  some  one  so  like  her.” 

mother’s  face  was  a  wonder  to  look  at  when 
I  said  this.  Her  “  Where  V  ”  had  a  strange  anx¬ 
iety  in  it;  and  when  I  said,  “In  my  dreams,  I 
suppose,”  she  laughed,  half  sadly,  and  turned 
away. 

I  had  not  been  more  than  a  week  with  my  moth¬ 
er  at  Heniker,  and  I  had  not  been  in  England  more 
than  a  fortnight.  We  had  lived  always  in  London, 
in  a  good  house  in  a  pleasant  situation.  To  this 
house  my  father  had  taken  my  dear  mother  when 
she  first  left  Heniker  to  be  his  bride,  and  there  all 
her  children  had  been  bom. 

To  be  the  possessor  of  Heniker  had  never  crossed 
my  imagination.  I  had  never  thought  of  my  uncle 
as  a  man  likely  to  die,  or  even  to  live  unmarried  ; 
and  so,  when,  on  reaching  London,  I  found  my 
mother’s  letter  desiring  me  to  join  her  in  her  own 
old  home,  I  obeyed,  with  an  odd  feeling  of  change 
upon  me,  to  which  it  was  not  quite  pleasant  to  feel 


that  I  had  to  grow  accustomed.  It  was  not  the 
welcome  I  had  expiected. 

I  was  young  enough  to  expect  and  to  picture ;  to 
desire,  and  even  to  crave  ^Icr  the  old  home,  and 
the  sweet,  soft-voiced,  tender-eyed  mother,  who  had 
always  made  a  darling  of  her  first-bora.  I  would 
rather  have  met  her  in  the  home  I  knew.  And 
Heniker  I  felt  to  be  Vometliing  of  an  intrusion  into 
m^  life,  though  it  made  her  rich,  and  endowed  me 
with  expectations.  It  took  all  the  first  week  to  rec¬ 
oncile  me  to  the  obliteration  of  my  picture,  and  to 
make  me  look  my  fortune  in  the  face  in  a  friendly 
manner.  But  about  the  seventh  day  I  shook  hands 
with  Fate,  and  acknowledged  her  bounties.  My 
mother,  on  my  arm,  wandered  among  wood  and 
lawn,  and  all  the  hitherto  untold  history  of  her  girl- 
life  dropped  out.  I  knew  the  spot  where  she  had 
first  seen  my  father  from  her  casement  in  the  gable ; 

I  walked  with  her  under  the  lime-trees  where  she 
used  to  read  his  letters,  and  wait  for  his  coming. 
The  fascination  of  a  companionship  more  close  than 
we  had  ever  before  enjoyed  endeared  the  place  to 
me,  and  made  me,  what  I  was  shortly  to  call  my¬ 
self,  —  a  Heniker ;  a  Heniker  in  heart  as  well  as  in 
name. 

But  now  lawyers  and  friends  agreed  that  we  | 
might  go  back  to  London.  It  was  desirable  to  do 
so  ;  for  Frank  was  coming  from  Oxford,  and  Fred 
from  Eton,  and  I  had  not  seen  them  yet.  So  we 
packed  up  sundry  small  treasures  which  were  to 
travel  with  us,  and  sat  down  to  spend  almost  our  i 
last  evening  in  the  room  where  the  picture  hung  of 
the  lady  with  the  feather  fan.  As  was  natural,  we 
talked  again  of  Dame  Jenifer’s  story  ;  but  I  saw  my 
mother  shrunk  a  little  from  the  subject  And  again 
and  again,  by  the  glinting  firelight,  as  we  sat  gossip 
ing,  I  caught  the  strange,  life-like  smile  of  the  laugh¬ 
ing  face,  till  I  grew  friendly  with  its  beauty,  and 
was  almost  cheated  into  thinking  that  the  real  fan, 
and  not  its  picture,  was  beckoning  to  me  from  a 
living  hand.  I  think  this  evening  will  always  re¬ 
main  in  my  memory  with  a  strange  sensation  of 
mystery  about  it  But  in  the  morning  came  a  let¬ 
ter,  which  made  my  mother  determine  to  prolong 
her  stay  at  Heniker ;  and  I  was  too  happy  in  our 
close  reunion,  after  a  seven  years’  separation,  to 
wish  to  leave  her.  So  the  thought  of  last  evenings 
passed  away,  and  the  second  part  of  our  visit  began. 


I  FELT,  at  first,  sorry  to  stay  longer  at  Heniker. 
I  will  honestly  confess  that  there  was  something 
distinctly  uncomfortable  in  the  picture  of  the  lady 
and  her  feather  fan.  There,  on  a  table  in  a  corner 
of  the  room,  lay  the  fan  that  Dame  Jenifer  had  really 
held,  but  the  whole  room  seemed  to  be  inhabited  by 
the  picture  of  it  and  the  fair  holder.  I  felt  her 
smile  when  I  could  not  see  it;  and  I  am  candid 
enough  to  declare  that  I  looked  round  again  and 
again  when  seated  with  my  back  to  this  haunting 
picture,  as  if  to  make  sure  that  the  fan  was  still  in 
the  place  where  the  painter  had  placed  it.  Dame 
Jenifer’s  eyes  were  always  laughing  at  me,  always 
following  me  with  that  quizzing  expression  which 
few  men  are  heroic  enough  not  to  mind,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  are  no  greater  for  such  heroism  even  if  they 
m^  have  attained  to  it. 

I  grew  romantic  sometimes,  and  fanciful  under 
the  influence  of  that  fan  held  out  in  constant  beck¬ 
oning  to  me.  “  I  ’ll  go  up  to  her  boldly,  and  ask 
her  what  she  wants,  one  day.”  Then  I  corrected 
myself  of  this  vaunting  humor,  and  said,  with  an  in- 
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ward  laugh,  “  On  my  life  I  believe  she  would  an-  from  home  to  heaven,  —  and  feeding,  as  it  were,  on 
swer  me!”  But  all  the  while  —  in  some  not-to-be-  sights  and  sounds  with  a  spirit-satisfying  content- 
explained  manner — I  felt  falling  in  love  with  my  an-  ment,  and  a  heart  full  of  love, 
cestress,  and  thinking  of  old  Sir  Peter  as  very  lucky  In  such  a  way  I  rode  that  sweet  spring  day,  un¬ 
in  having  suddenly  become  possessed  of  a  treasure  der  a  sun  as  weurm  as  summer,  with  bright  butter- 
so  rare  as  this  lady  with  her  feather  fan.  Then  I  dies  about  my  path,  and  the  cuckoo  with  its  sweet 
would  take  up  the  real  fan,  and  consider  its  beau-  monotony  almost  persuading  one  in  a  long  summer’s 
ties,  and  I  was  once  even  foolish  enough  to  shake  day  that  Time  was  standing  still,  and  that  there  was 
the  pretty  thing  at  the  pictured  owner,  and  defy  never  going  to  be  aught  but  sunshine  in  our  lives 
her,  with  all  the  airs  of  superior  power  which  life  evermore.  My  way  was  through  a  fine  rich  coun- 
and  health  and  the  possession  Hcniker  conferred,  try,  with  occasional  breaks  of  picturesque  beauty 
But  I  stopped  short  in  my  silliness.  “  Frightfully  almost  reaching  to  grandeur,  wnere  granite  rocks 
disrespectful !  ”  I  muttered.  “  After  all,  she  is  one  rose  high,  and  tangled  banks  of  oak  edged  the  clear 
of  my  grandmothers,  and  deserves  my  thanks,  and  waters  of  rivers  which  were  spanned  by  wooden 
she  can  only  laugh  at  me  now.  But  —  but  if  this  bridges,  and  flowed  away  among  feathery  fem-beds, 
fen  has  not  something  to  do  with  my  destiny,  I  ’ll  and  reflected  wreaths  of  hawthorn  flowers  as  they 
never  more  listen  to  one  word  in  favor  of  j)resenti-  went  along. 

ments.”  I  reached  IVhiteacres  at  last, — a  farm  standing 

The  cold  spring  had  suddenly  left  us.  Our  visit  amidst  many  enclosures,  and  having  a  few  fine  ever- 
to  Heniker  had  begun  with  gloom  and  the  friendly  greens  to  shelter  it.  I  found  only  one  woman  and 
consolations  of  great  fires ;  but  now,  suddenly,  a  girl  within.  She  was  the  farmer’s  wife.  Three 
spring  had  cast  aside  her  winter  garb ;  the  trees  dogs  rushed  out  at  Jessie  and  me,  but  Mrs.  Brooks 
were  bursting  into  leaf  so  quickly  that  from  day  to  pacified  them,  and  then  asked  me  what  I  wanted, 
day  we  recognized  a  glorious  change.  The  plum-  I  told  her  who  I  was,  and  that  I  had  a  fancy  to 
trees  were  whitening  with  bloom,  the  cawings  of  the  see  Whiteacres. 

rooks  in  the  elm  avenues,  where  the  ground  was  “  To  whom  does  it  belong  ?  ”  I  asked. 

covered  with  a  carpet  of  colored  flowers,  —  prim-  “  It ’s  a  gentleman  high  in  the  army,  sir,  who  takes 

roses,  cowslips,  golden  cups,  violets,  and  blue-belb,  the  rent,  —  I  can’t  tell  his  name.  I  know  it  some- 


—  were  delights  indescribable  for  the  ear  and  eye.  times. 

My  wanderings  with  my  mother  were  prolonged  not  of 
till  late  in  the  soft  evenings,  and  it  was  during  one  “  A 
of  those  sweet,  sauntering  hours,  that  I  again  talked  “  O 
to  her  of  Dame  Jenifer’s  story.  “  Is 

“  What  became  of  Jaspar  Ilenikcr,  and  his  wife,  “  N< 
Kate  Cradock  ?  ”  they  w 


times.  But  I  think  he  takes  it  for  some  one  who  is 
not  of  age.” 

“  A  Heniker  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  O  no,  sir ;  they  are  all  gone.” 

“  Is  there  anything  worth  seeing  in  the  house  ?  ” 
“  No,  sir.  There  were  some  ancient  things,  but 
they  were  all  moved  about  a  dozen  years  ago, — just 


“  One  day  you  must  look  over  the  Heniker  let-  before  we  came  here.  There  used  to  be  more  build- 
ters.  They  will  please  you,  for  Kate  and  her  friend  ings  out  that  way,  but  they  were  pulled  down,  and 
wrote  pleasantly  to  each  other.  Kate  had  children,  the  stones  used  for  repairs.  There ’s  old  arches  and 
and  one  of  her  sons  married  Jenifer’s  only  daughter,  window-mouldings  round  at  the  back  in  the  walls  of 
But  there  was  no  issue  from  that  marriage.  Jeni-  the  wagon-house  and  piggeries,  sir,  if  you  please  to 
feifs  son  was  to  have  married  one  of  Jaspar’s  girls  ;  look  at  them.” 

but  he  had  a  spirit  like  his  mother’s,  I  suppose,  and  This  was  all  I  got  for  my  ten-mile  ride ;  and  think- 
he  would  not  fulfil  what  the  mothers  wished  for.  ing  of  how  all  things  live  their  time  and  then  pass 
He  took  his  wife  from  a  noble  family,  and  the  place  away,  and  are  forgotten,  I  went  back  to  Heniker. 


came  down  to  us  in  an  unbroken  line.” 

“  I  should  like  to  visit  Jaspar’s  home.” 


At  last  the  time  came  for  us  to  return  to  London. 
My  mother,  in  her  childhood’s  home,  had  been  liv- 


“  It  was  somewhere  near  Whitesands.  I  have  ing  with  me  through  many  tender  memories,  but  she 


ridden  there  as  a  girl.” 


ters  live  there  then  ?  ” 


seemed  to  put  them  aside  as  she  packed  up  to  go 
away,  and  in  London  she  was  all  brightness,  life,  and 


“  No.  It  was  a  low,  long,  rambling  farm-house,  activity,  and  as  proud  of  her  sons  as  they  were  hap- 
Mr.  Heniker  has  let  it  many  years.  He  was  the  py  in  their  mother.  The  weather  was  radiantly 
last,  and  was  in  India  then.  Since  that  he  married  bright,  and  our  lives  were  full  of  as  much  enjoy- 
a  young  widow,  with  a  daughter,  I  think :  but  he  ment  as  life  ever  yields,  and  then  there  came  an 
never  had  any  children  of  his  own,  so  ‘  Dick  Heni-  event. 

ker,’  as  my  father  used  to  call  him,  was  the  last  of  My  mother’s  friend,  Mrs.  Chester,  had  come  to 
Jaspar’s  descendants.  'The  house  was  called  White-  London  to  get  dresses  and  make  arrangements 
acres  Farm.  Dick  was  a  little  older  than  me.”  for  a  fancy  ball  which  she  was  going  to  give  at  their 
“  I  shall  ride  over  there  to-morrow,”  I  said.  home  in  Hampshire.  Two  daughters  had  come  to 

And  when  the  morning  rose  with  all  the  promise  town  with  her,  and  my  brothers  were  upon  me. 
of  a  summer’s  day,  I  proceeded  to  keep  my  word,  “  Now,  Heniker,  which  are  you  going  to  marry  ” 

ordered  Jessie,  my  favorite,  out  of  the  Heniker  To  marry  either  of  the  Misses  Chester  did  not  ap- 

stables,  and  after  breakfast  mounted,  and  rode  pear  a  particularly  easy  thing  to  do ;  they  were  very 
away.  grand  personages,  and  kept  me  at  a  considerable  dis- 

There  is  no  more  lazy  enjoyment,  and  no  one  tance,  until  I  was  discovered  to  have  a  ready  pencil 
more  luxuriates  in  this  particular  sort  of  pleasure  for  drawing  dressed-up  figures,  and  a  good  fortune 
than  a  thoroughly  strong  man ;  there  is  no  gentler  waiting  in  broad  acres  and  the  Three  per  Cents, 
luxury  than  a  summer  ride  through  a  rich  country  By  degrees  —  knowledge  having  made  these  ad- 
on  a  good'  horse,  —  a  horse  that  seems  to  enjoy  itself,  vances  —  we  became  acquainted  and  on  famrlliar 
and  that  appears  to  have  some  sort  of  sympathy  terms,  and  engaged  to  dance  certain  dances  at 
with  the  master  who  rides  through  the  flowery  lanes  the  coming  ball. 

and  by  the  scented  hedges,  listening  to  the  strong  We  all  went  to  Shortlands ;  and  the  night  after 
music  of  the  skylark,  rising  from  the  short  grass,  —  |  o«r  arrival  were  all  in  the  ball-room.  Regimentals 
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had  been  voted  sufllciently  brilliant  dresses  for  luili- 
tary  men,  so  I  was  provided  with  a  costume.  My 
brothers  had  chosen  to  be  attendants  on  my  mother, 
who  was  dressed  to  represent  some  character  which 
demanded  such  appendages ;  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
scene  far  too  full  of  sparkle  for  me  to  write  about,  we 
stood,  admiring,  and,  to  some  degree  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  admired. 

Next  to  the  ball-room,  which  was  crowded,  there 
was  another  laige  room,  which  looked  like  a  bower 
of  fruits  and  flowers,  lighted  to  perfection;  and 
there  a  few  of  the  guests,  seated  among  high  olean¬ 
ders,  and  trained  vines,  and  orange-trees,  were 
wmting,  or  resting,  listening  to  a  well-practised 
band,  and  being  reflected,  with  their  surroundings, 
in  long,  narrow  mirrors.  I  stood  in  the  entrance  of 
this  room,  and  saw  in  a  miriw  towards  the  end,  on 
my  right,  the  lady  with  the  feather  fan,  —  Dame 
Jenifer,  looking  as  much  alive  as  when  her  wooing 
and  wedding  took  place  together  and  at  once,  in 
the  old  hall  at  my  new  west-country  home. 

I  consider  it  no  disgrace  to  declare  thus  publicly 
that  I  gazed  with  a  breathless  feeling  of  surprise, 
and  a  sensation  so  like  fear,  that  I  stood  rooted  to 
the  spot,  and  most  uncertain  as  to  my  eyesight.;  for 
on  looking  with  detennination  round  the  room,  and 
again  at  the  mirror,  the  substance  was  not  to  be 
seen,  and  the  shadow  was  gone. 

“  Don’t  you  dance  ?  —  Come  here.  I  want  to  in¬ 
troduce  you.” 

“  Stop,  Chester.  There ’s  a  woman  here  with  a 
feather  fan.” 

“  Fifty,  I  should  think.  Everybody  has  a  feather 
fan.  It  belongs  to  a  fancy  dress.” 

“  No,  no ;  not  ihis  feather  fan  —  let ’s  find  her.” 

“  Nonsense  !  Won’t  you  dance  —  ” 

“  Only  with  the  women  who  have  feather  fans  — 
there  she  is  again !  Now  —  flesh  and  blood,  I  de¬ 
clare  !  —  now,  Chester,  are  you  mad  V  What  are 
ou  staring  about  ?  She ’s  handsomer  than  Dame 
enifer  a  thousand  times ;  and  1  ’ll  get  to  the  bottom 
of  this,  if  it ’s  my  grandmother’s  ghost  in  good  ear¬ 
nest.” 

“Miss  Clayton,”  smd  Chester,  who  had  been 
dragged  by  me  across  the  room,  forcibly,  “if  you 
are  not  afraid  of  a  lunatic  —  he  is  a  great  friend  of 
mine !  ” 

She  burst  into  a  low,  musical  laugh.  I  felt  sure 
she  had  seen  my  start  of  astonishment  reflected  in 
the  looking-glass. 

“  This,”  said  Chester,  forgetting  my  change  of 
name,  “  this  is  Alfred  Pelham,  —  Captain  Pelham,  I 
mean,  I  beg  your  pardon.  lie  wishes  to  have  the 
honor  of —  ” 

“Talking  to  Miss  Clayton  about  her  dress  and 
her  feather  fan,”  I  said.  Interrupting  my  friend. 
And  then  all  three  indulged  in  a  laugh,  and  Chester 
walked  away  to  leave  us  to  our  mysteries.  Upon 
which  Miss  Clayton  and  I  sat  down,  for  I  was  far 
too  much  in  earnest  for  dancing.  “Now,  Miss 
Clayton,  what  made  you  appear  here  in  that 
dress?” 

“  I  chose  it  because  I  liked  it.  I  made  it  with 
my  own  hands,  helped  by  iny  aunt.  Lady  Hess,  and 
her  clever  maid.” 

She  8j)oke  good-humoredly,  like  a  child  answer¬ 
ing  questions^ 

“  Forgive  me  for  keeping  to  my  question.  What 
made  you  choose  it  ?  ” 

“  I  have,  at  my  uncle’s  house,  a  colored  sketch  of 
a  lady  on  a  sofa,  with  this  sort  of  fan  in  her  hand. 
She  is  not  a  very  laudable  lady,  for  we  used  to  say 


that  she  cheated  us  out  of  a  good  inheritance  by 
marrying  the  uncle  instead  of  the  heir.  And  so 
there  wjis  an  evil  saying  that  those  who  inherited 
from  her  should  never  pro6j)er  till  the  two  lines  were 
united.  But  there  are  no  men  Henikers  left  in  the 
world  now,  and  I  have  dressed  mj-self  like  the  old 
picture,  with  no  evil  feelings  in  my  heart,  but  a 
moderate  complacency  only,  which  I  believe  not  to 
be  criminal.” 

She  made  this  little  speech  with  the  drollest  affec¬ 
tation  of  candor,  and  the  glance  of  her  pretty  eyes 
was  just  Dame  Jenifer’s  over  again.  I  said,  “And 
were  the  families  never  united  ?  ” 

“  O  yes ;  Dame  .Jenifer’s  daughter  married  her 
old  lover’s  son,  and  she  brought  the  picture  into  the 
house.  But  that  was  of  no  use.  Dame  .Jenifer’s  son 
carried  on  the  elder  line,  and  the  old  gossips  meant 
that  the  two  lines  should  become  one.” 

“  I  have  studied  the  pedigree.  Miss  Clayton.  I 
thought  llichartl  Heniker,  of  Whiteacres^  died  with¬ 
out  children.  Allow  me  to  ask.  Who  are  you  ?  ” 

“  Richanl  Ileniker  died  in  India.  But  he  married 
his  cousin,  my  mother,  a  widow,  Mrs.  Clayton.  So 
when  my  stepfather,  who  was  also  my  cousin,  died,  I 
was  the  only  Ileniker  left  in  the  world,  and  I  was 
given  to  the  guardianship  of  Sir  James  Ross,  because 
his  wife  was  my  father’s  sister.” 

“  And  is  Whiteacres  yours  V  ” 

“  Yes.” 

She  rose  up,  and  I  took  her  across  the  room  to 
Lady  Ross.  She  introduced  me  as  Captain  Pel¬ 
ham,  and  I  said,  under  the  protection  of  Lady 
Ross’s  presence,  “  I  wait  called  Pelham ;  but  I  had 
to  take  the  name  of  Heniker  last  week.”  And 
then  Lady  Ross,  who  had  learnt  all  about  it,  was 
so  glad  to  know  me,  and  while  Mary  Clayton  col¬ 
ored  crimson,  I  felt  that  the  aunt  had  marked  me 
down  as  “eligible.” 

I  danced  with  Mary  Clayton,  I  talked  of  Ileniker, 
my  beautiful  mother,  and  Dame  .Jenifer’s  portrait. 
I  introduced  ray  brothei-s  to  her,  and  we  set  up  a 
cousinly  monoiioly  of  the  young  lady,  which  lasted 
till  they  called  her  “  sister,”  and  I  had  brought  to 
Ileniker,  as  Its  new  mistress,  a  new  edition  of  “  the 
lady  with  the  feather  fan.” 


SILCOTE  OF  SILCOTES. 

BY  HKNRY  KINGSLEY, 

ICTHOS  or  “  XAVSSSBOl,”  “Tint  BILLTASS  ABD  TUI  BCBTOBS,”  BTC. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

SOME  OK  THE  .sgUlKE’S  CLANS  PUR  AKTHUIC. 

“  And  so  that  business  is  over  and  done  with,” 
said  the  Squire  to  Arthur  one  morning  before  lunch. 
“  And  now  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  go  over 
tliis  afternoon  and  begin  to  make  the  agreeable  to 
the  eldest  Miss  Granby.  It  will  be  all  right;  I 
sounded  old  Granby  on  the  matter.  And  at  the 
same  time  write  to  those  Oxford  people,  and  resign 
your  fellowship,  —  cut  the  shop  altogether,  and  pitch 
your  white  tie  overboard  at  the  same  time.  It  is 
not  too  late  even  now  to  leave  the  Church  and  go  to 
the  Bar.  Don’t  let  me  see  those  black  clothes  any 
more.  You  must  act  up  to  your  new  position. 
One  parson  in  a  family  Is  well  enough,  but  tlie  head 
of  a  family  never  ought  to  be  in  orders.” 

Silcote  said  all  this  in  a  blundering,  hulking  sort 
of  way,  with  his  eyes  turned  from  his  son,  wandering 
up  and  down  ;  he  jingled  his  watch-chain  also  while 
he  was  saying  it,  and  was  evidently  doubtful,  if  not 
actually  afraid,  of  the  way  in  which  it  woulil  b<‘  re- 
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ceived.  He  was  not  at  all  reassured  by  Arthur  say¬ 
ing,  very  coolly,  — 

“  I  don’t  half  understand  you.  I  think  we  must 
have  an  explanation.” 

The  Sijuire  knew  perfectly  well  how  hopeless  it 
was  to  attempt  to  bully  Arthur.  Still,  no  point 
would  be  lost  by  riding  the  high  horse  at  first, 
whereas  one  or  two  points  might  be  gained.  He 
was  so  afraid  of  Arthur  that  he  had  never  unrolled 
his  new  plans  to  him,  but  had  trusted  that,  when 
they  were  all  in  train,  and  half-accomplished,  Ar¬ 
thur  woukl  submit  to  them  from  necessity.  Hence 
his  confused  announcement  of  them,  which  puzzled 
Arthur  extremely. 

“  I  am  going  to  submit  to  no  explanations  or  dis¬ 
cussions  whatever.  You  are  now  the  heir  of  the 
house,  and  I  shall  trouble  you  to  behave  as  the  heirs 
of  great  families  are  generally  expected  to  behave  ; 
with  submission  to  the  head  of  the  house.  Yester¬ 
day  you  were  nobotly,  a  mere  fellow  of  Balliol  or 
some  such  place.  To-day  you  are  the  heir  to  a  very 
great  property ;  and,  with  your  talents,  you  must  end 
m  the  House  of  Lonls.  I  have  let  you  have  your 
own  way  while  you  were  a  younger  son.  I  insist 
that  you  obey  my  will  now  you  are  the  elder.” 

“  You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  you  have  disin¬ 
herited  Tom  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  I  have  disinherited  that  scoundrel,  sir. 
'This  morning  I  have  made  a  new  will,  leaving  the 
whole  of  the  property  unreservedlv  to  you.  But  I 
will  have  my  conditions  fulfilled.  'Nothing  can  pre¬ 
vent  my  leaving  everj’thing  to  St.  Mary’s  Hospital 
if  I  choose.  It  does  not  take  long  to  make  a  will,  sir.” 

“  You  have  done  a  very  foolish  thing,  and  a  very 
unfair  thing,”  replied  Arthur,  steadily.  “  Tom  will 
do  very  well  in  time,  and  it  was  you  who  spoilt  him, 
as  you  are  spoiling  Anne.  As  regards  myself,  you 
might  have  had  the  civility  to  consult  me  l^tbre 
burdening  me  with  this  wretched  property  and  its 
res{)onsibilities,  and  ruining  all  my  plans  for  the 
I  future.  I  have  marked  out  a  plan  of  life  for  my¬ 
self,  and  the  possession  of  great  wealth  don’t  enter 
into  that  plan  at  all,  —  in  fact,  would  ruin  it  Con¬ 
ceive  a  man  of  my  talents  and  ambition,  and  with 
my  fanatical  ideas  of  the  responsibilities  of  wealth, 
having  to  drag  out  his  life  among  the  wretched  de¬ 
tails  of  a  large  English  estate  !  You  must  be  mad.” 

!  “  Better  men  than  you  have  done  so,  sir.” 

I  “  H’m,”  said  Arthur.  “  Well,  giving  you  that 
point,  the  more  fools  they.  If  you  don’t  do  your 
duty  by  your  estate,  you  are  a  rascal ;  if  you  do,  you 
cut  yourself  off  from  everything  which  makes  life 
valuable.  You,  for  one  instance,  make  yourself  a 
member  of  a  particular  order,  and  by  degrees  im¬ 
bibe  the  prejudices  of  that  order.  I  ’ll  defy  any 
man  in  the  world  to  associate  habitually  with  one 
set  of  neighbors,  and  not  take  up  with  their  prej¬ 
udices.  Anil  I  want  no  prejudices.  Tliere  is  prig¬ 
gishness  enough  at  Oxford  for  me.  A  word  or  a 
phrase  too  often  repeated  gets  a  fictitious  value,  and 
at  last  is  worshipped  as  a  sacred  truth  ;  and  he  who 
dares  handle  it  in  any  way  roughly  is  a  heretie  and 
a  villain;  the  word  Reform,  for  instance.  Now 
about  Miss  Granby.  I  have  not  the  honor  of  the 
young  lady’s  acquaintance.  May  I  ask  why  her 
name  was  mentioned  just  now,  as  a  matter  of  curi¬ 
osity  ?  ” 

“  She  has  eighty  thousand  pounds,  Arthur,  and, 
if  I  could  see  her  my  daughter-in-law,  I  should  not 
have  a  wish  ungratified.” 

“  You  want  to  see  her  eighty  thousand  pounds  in 
the  family  ?  ” 


“  Precisely.” 

“  Then  why  don’t  you  marry  her  yourself?  You 
are  not  old,  you  are  quite  as  good-looking  as  ever 
I  remember  you  to  have  been,  and  she  would  sooner 
have  you  than  me.  There  would  not  be  the  same 
disparity  in  your  ages.  You  know  she  is  old  enough 
to  be  my  mother.” 

“Then  you  are  determined  to  thwart  me  in 
this  ?  ” 

“  Most  assuredly.” 

“  Take  care,  sir.” 

“  I  shall  take  very  good  care  I  don’t  marry  Miss 
Granby.  Come,  don’t  let  us  quarrel ;  we  quite  un¬ 
derstand  one  another.  Tom  will  distinguish  him¬ 
self,  and  be  taken  back  into  favor  again.  You 
know  he  has  got  a  commission  in  the  Austrian 
army  ?  ” 

“  No.  It  is  impossible.  The  regulations  would 
not  permit  of  it.” 

“  Nothing  is  impossible  to  our  aunt,  the  Prin¬ 
cess,  at  Vienna,  it  seems.  She  has  managed  it. 
He  is  fiddling  at  the  top  of  the  tune  there.” 

“  With  her  money,  I  suppose.” 

“  So  I  suppose.” 

“  He  will  ruin  her,  as  he  would  have  ruined  me.” 

“  I  fear  there  is  very  little  doubt  of  it.” 

“  Can’t  you  warn  her  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  can  warn  her,  and  so  I  can  warn  her 
brother,  my  most  gracious  father ;  and  so  I  can 
warn  the  thoroughgoing  Radicals :  but  with  the 
same  result  in  every  case.” 

“  It  is  a  bad  business,”  said  the  Squire.  “  Y’'our 
aunt  is  very  foolish,  Arthur.  And  she  has  got  a 
very  pretty  bit  of  money  of  her  own.  She  has  a 
terribly  slipperj’  tongue,  but  she  can’t  have  a  bad 
heart.  Arthur,  I  lielieve  she  is  very  fond  of  me 
still,  and  I  have  not  spoken  a  civil  word  to  her  this 
twenty  years.” 

“  More  shame  for  you,”  said  Arthur.  “  Why 
can’t  you  be  kind  to  her  ?  It  is  all  nonsense,  you 
know.” 

“  Is  it  ?  ”  said  the  Squire.  “  Come,  I  wish  vou 
would  drink  some  more  of  this  wine ;  it  is  real  Clos 
Vourgeot,  of  the  first  emu.  I  imported  the  hogs¬ 
head  with  Cass  of  Northcote  and  Sir  Charles  Ha- 
selburn ;  you  can  get  no  suidi  claret  at  Oxford.” 

“  I  am  aware  of  it;  but  I  take -very  little  wine.” 

“  I  fear  you  don’t  take  enough.  What  makes 
you  so  pale  ?  Y'ou  get  paler  year  by  year  :  some¬ 
times  you  look  quite  ghastly.” 

“  Yet  I  never  look  ill,  do  I  ?  I  work  a  great 
ileal,  —  a  very  great  deal,  —  and  very  much  by 
night.  In  consequence  of  something  a  tellow-tutor 
said  to  me  a  few  years  ago,  I  deteniiined  to  work 
mathematics  uji  to  the  Cambridge  standard,  and  I 
have  done  so.  I  am  now  examiner,  and  coirecting 
the  papers  last  term  has  pulled  me  down.  Don’t 
mention  my  health.  I  dislike  it.  I  am  perfectly 
well.” 

“  On  your  honor  ?  ” 

“  On  my  honor.  I  have  never  had  a  day’s  ill¬ 
ness  since  I  was  a  boy.  The  reason  I  dislike  the 
mention  of  it  is  that,  to  me,  the  loss  of  health 
would  be  such  a  hideous  disaster.” 

“  I  wish  I  could  see  you  well  married,  Arthur.” 

“  I  thought  we  had  done  with  Miss  Granby.” 

“  So  we  have,  if  you  like.  One  could  as  soon 
make  water  mix  with  oil  as  make  you  marry  any 
one  you  did  not  like  ;  unless  you  made  it  out  to  be 
your  duty,  and  it  ilon’t  seem  to  be  part  of  your  du¬ 
ty  to  obey  your  father.  We  will  say  nothing  more 
about  her.  I  should  not  object  to  any  other,  pro- 
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vided  she  was  — ;  provided  she  met  your  views,  of 
course.  Is  there  such  a  out  ?  ” 

Arthur,  usuaUy  so  pale,  was,  in  spite  of  himself, 
burning  red  as  he  answered,  steadily,  “  No.” 

“You  are  perfectly  certain  that  you  mean  what 
you  say,  Arthur,  and  that  there  is  no  young  lady 
whatsoever  ?  ” 

“  I  am  perfectly  certain,”  replied  Arthur,  looking 
his  father  steadily  in  the  face,  and  getting  by  de¬ 
grees  less  fiery  hot  about  the  ears.  “  There  is  no 
one  whatever.” 

“I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,”  said  the  Squire. 

“  It  is  a  great  relief  to  my  mind.  That  sort  of 
thing  never  does,  depend  upon  it —  Well,  Ill 
say  no  more.  Now,  can  I  do  anything  for  you  ? 
You  must  want  some  money.” 

“  I  don’t  want  any  money,  thank  you.  But  I 
should  be  very  glad  if  you  would  reconsider  the 
measure  of  turning  the  widow  Granmore  and  her 
sons  out  of  their  farm.” 

“  They  shall  stop  in  if  you  like,  at  your  request.” 

“  I  only  want  justice  done.  I  only  want  to  see 
that  you  don’t  do  yourself  more  injustice  with  the 
country.  What  is  your  case  ?  ” 

The  Squire  stated  it  eagerly  and  volubly,  —  de¬ 
lighted  to  have  a  chance  of  justifying  himself  before 
a  perfectly  unbiassed  person.  “  Case,  sir  ?  it  is  all 
on  my  side.  I  allowed  her  and  her  three  lubberly 
sons  to  keep  the  farm  on  after  Granmore’s  death,  on 
certain  conditions  as  to  crops  and  fences,  not  one 
of  which  has  been  fulfilled ;  they  have  neither 
brains,  eneigj-,  nor  capital  to  fulfil  them.  She  is 
ruining  my  land.  She  is  destroying  the  capital  on 
which  she  professes  to  be  paying  interest.  She  is 
living  on  me.  She  is  breaking  every  law  of  politi¬ 
cal  economy ;  and  I  have  given  her  notice.  I  can¬ 
not  have  my  land  destroyed  by  other  people’s  wid¬ 
ows  :  but,  after  all,  it  is  as  good  as  your  land  now, 
and,  if  you  say  let  her  stay,  she  shall  stay.  Only 
I  warn  you  that,  if  you  are  going  to  manage  the 
estate  on  these  principles,  you  had  better  let  ,me 
marry  Miss  Granby  in  real  earnest,  and  accept  a 
rent  charge.” 

“  Well,”  said  Arthur,  “  in  strict  justice  your  case 
is  a  good  one ;  she  has  certainly  no  more  right  to 
ruin  your  land  than  to  pick  your  pocket.  Send  the 
baggage  packing.  You  are  only  a  capitalist,  you 
know,  and  must,  in  mere  honesty  towards  the  state, 
behave  as  any  other  capitalist.  If  she  is  actually 
over-cropping  the  land,  she  ought  to  go  on  every 
ground.  I  am  quite  convinced.”  And  so  Arthur 
rose,  whistling. 

“  Is  there  no  middle  course  ?  ”  said  the  Squire, 
before  he  had  reached  the  door. 

“Eh?” 

“  Any  middle  course.  Nothing  short  of  turning 
her  out  ?  ” 

“  O  yes,  there  is  a  middle  course,  if  you  think 
yourself  justified  in  pursuing  it.  Renew  her  lease 
for  a  shorter  term  on  more  stringent  conditions,  and 
lend  her  some  money  at  four  per  cent  to  start  with. 
She  knows  what  she  is  about  fast  enough.  That  is 
a  middle  course.  1  don’t  recommend  it,  or  other¬ 
wise  ;  I  only  point  it  out.” 

K  “  Well,  I  will  follow  your  advice  then,  young  sir. 
Is  it  the  new  fashion  at  Oxford  to  incur  obligations 
and  shirk  out  of  the  acknowledgment  of  them,  —  to 
persuade  a  man  to  do  what  you  wish  in  such  an  ill- 
conditioned  manner  that  the  objection  actually  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  on  your  side  ?  I  will  do  as  you  wish, 
Arthur,  and  most  humbly  thank  you  for  asking 
me.” 


Arthur  left  the  room,  and  was  gone  about  ten 
minutes.  When  he  returned  he  came  in  very 
gravely,  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  Squire’s  shoulder. 

“  Father,”  he  said,  “  I  thank  you  very  heartily  for 
all  your  kindness  to  me,  more  particularly  in  this 
matter  about  the  farm.  I  will,  in  everything,  follow 
your  wishes  as  far  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  my 
private  judgment.  I  have  not  behaved  well  to  you 
to-night,  and  I  ask  your  forgiveness.” 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

SOME  OF  ARTHUR’S  PLANS  FOR  HIMSELF. 

It  cost  him  something  to  say  those  last  words, 
even  to  his  own  father. 

How  far  can  a  man,  even  of  the  strongest  will, 
succeed  in  curing  the  faults  of  his  character  ?  He 
may  repress  them  and  hide  them  from  the  eyes  of 
other  people  almost  entirely,  but  they  arc  there 
incubating.  And  when  the  moral  system  gets  out 
of  order,  the  moral  gout  gets  twitching  again.  A 
man  has  generally  contracted  all  the  faults  of  char¬ 
acter  he  will  ever  be  plagued  with  this  side  of  the 
grave  before  he  is  sixteen ;  some  begin  hereditary, 
some  coming  through  foolish  education,  and  some 
through  evil  opportunity.  The  life  of  the  most  per¬ 
fect  saint  would  be  the  life  of  a  man  who  by  mis¬ 
fortune  had  found  himself  at  years  of  discretion 
the  heir  to  a  noble  crop  of  evil  moral  Instincts, 
including  of  course  the  accursed  root  of  the  whole 
evil  tree,  selfishness;  and  yet  who  had  succeeded, 
through  all  states  of  ill  health,  poverty,  and  the 
temptation  of  prosperity,  in  keeping  them  in  repres¬ 
sion  ;  in  never  even  betraying  to  the  world  the  fact 
of  the  temptation ;  the  fact  of  the  evil  disposition 
existing  at  all :  knowing  himself  to  be  often  in 
wish  a  sinner,  yet  acting,  throughout  his  life,  in 
every  relation  like  a  saint.  Such  a  character  is 
possible,  and  yet  even  of  such  a  character  one  could 
not  say  that  he  had  cured  his  worse  instincts ;  one 
could  only  say  that  he  had  most  nobly  suppressed 
them. 

There  are  those  who  hold  the  very  noble  and 
glorious  belief  that,  through  the  grace  of  God,  and 
the  persistent  Imitation  of  Christ,  evil  instincts  them¬ 
selves  become  eradicated,  and  at  the  last  that  the 
soul  itself  quits  the  body  in  perfect  accord  with  her 
Saviour.  Of  such  a  divine  creed  let  us  speak  with 
reverence,  and  deep  admiration.  We  have  not  to 
do  with  such  great  and  deep  matters  here.  We  are 
speaking  of  the  world  worldly. 

We  are  speaking  of  Arthur  Silcote :  a  man  who 
took  pride  in  dexterously,  and  with  shrewd  common 
sense,  steering  clear  of  the  Pantheists  of  those  times 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  Tractarians  on  the  other : 
destructively  snapping,  bitterly  enough  at  times,  at 
the  weak  points  of  each ;  and  constructively  building 
up  a  most  queer  and  adaptive  form  of  Orthodoxy, 
which  the  more  advanced  and  embittered  spirits  on 
either  side  agreed  (in  that  if  in  nothing  ebe)  would 
certainly  get  him  a  bishopric  in  the  end. 

He  was  no  saint,  although  a  man  of  perfect  purity 
in  morals,  and  one  who  made  duty  ana  self-sacrifice 
(as  he  thought)  the  first  objects  of  his  life.  If  you 
told  him  that  ambition  and  love  of  power  were  the 
mainspring  of  most  of  his  actions,  he  would  honestly 
admit  it,  and  say  coolly  in  addition  that  he  felt  him¬ 
self  fit  for  power,  and  that  it  was  therefore  his  duty 
to  acquire  it.  Continual  and  uninterrupted  success 
from  his  very  youth  had  developed  in  him  that  form 
of  selfishness  which  we  call  self-confidence.  He  had. 
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vith  his  self-confidence,  taken  stock  of  this  same  vice 
among  other,  real  and  imaginary,  imperfections,  to 
be  cured  in  his  scheme  of  making  himself  a  perfect 
and  successful  character ;  and,  as  Mr.  Pip  when  he 
wrote  out  a  schedule  of  bis  debts  and  left  a  margin, 
thought  it  was  as  good  as  paying  them,  so  Arthur, 
when  he  wrote  down  “  overweening  self-confidence  ” 
in  the  analysis  of  his  character,  alongside  of  gluttony 
and  laziness,  thought  that  the  former  devil,  being 
en  visage,  was  of  necessity  laid  with  the  two  others. 
Nevertheless,  Arthur  had  been  a  prig  at  school 
sometimes,  and,  in  spite  of  all  his  spasmodic  efforts 
to  the  contrary,  was  a  little  of  a  prig  now.  lie  was 
a  man  whose  goodness  shamed  one,  but  he  was 
without  the  quality  of  bonhommie  now,  as  he  was 
five  years  before,  when  the  old  tutor  at  Balliol 
warned  him  of  this  fault  in  bis  character,  and  when 
be  so  faithfully  determined  to  amend  it. 

His  influence  among  undergraduates  was  less 
than  nothing.  The  year  of  his  proctorship  he 
was  nearly  howled  out  of  the  theatre  ;  although  no 
oue  was  able  to  bring  a  single  case  of  injustice 
against  him.  Perfectly  without  bliune  himself,  he 
was  utterly  unable  to  make  allowances  fur  lads 
scarcely  younger  than  himself.  He  had  been 
warned  about  the  reckless  stinging  use  of  his  tongue 
by  wise  and  good  friends,  and  he  thought  he  hjtd 
conijuered  that  habit  at  least ;  but  with  overwork 
the  old  habit  came  back,  and  his  sentences  against 
undergraduates  were  embittered  sometimes  by  cruel 
words,  so  that  men  said  they  would  sooner  be  rusti¬ 
cated  by  the  other  proctor  than  gated  by  him.  His 
manner  as  an  examiner,  too,  was  cold,  contemptuous, 
and  inexorable ;  the  “  shady  ”  man,  whose  cruel  fate 
left  him  to  Silcote  of  Balliol,  felt  himself  half  plucked 
before  he  began.  And  yet  there  were  about  half  a 
dozen  men,  all  of  the  first  mark  in  the  University, 
who  believed  in  him,  as  Jourdan  believed  in  the 
young  artillery  officer  Bonaparte,  and  who  swore 
that  he  was  not  only  the  cleverest,  but  the  best  and 
kindest  fellow  alive. 

His  ideas  about  women,  about  their  powers  of 
intellect,  their  great  weight  in  the  social  scale,  — 
whether  just  or  unjust, —  their  natural  capabilities 
of  learning  logical  reasoning,  —  whether  their  senti¬ 
mental  conclusions  came  from  an  inferior  intellect 
or  from  the  want  of  a  university  education,  —  are 
not  of  much  value,  seeing  that  he  knew  nothing 
whatever  about  them.  But  he  would  reel  it  you  ofi' 
hy  the  yard  about  women,  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  comfortably,  and  would  leave  you  with  the 
impression  that  they  were  to  be  tolerated,  but  that 
he  did  not  think  much  of  them.  Miss  Austen  ?  O 
certainly,  but  then  any  one  could  write  a  novel. 
Her  noveb  far  better  than  Smollett’s  of  Fielding’s  V 
Certainly,  they  were  more  entertaining,  and  were 
without  the  element  of  coarseness.  Mrs.  Somer¬ 
ville  and  Miss  Herschell  ?  Tbev  had  shown  a 
certain  capacity  for  figures.  Mrs.  Hemans  ?  Pretty 
idea  of  rhythm  and  pathos.  Miss  Barrett?  Well, 
he  would  give  you  Miss  Barrett,  if  you  came  to  that, 
provided  you  admitted  her  to  be  an  exception,  — 
otherwise  would  argue  on  until  it  was  time  to  knock 
out  of  college.  M^ame  Dudevant,  then  ?  No,  on 
no  account  She  only  reproduced  that  rebellion 
against  formulas  which  expressed  itself  in  the  lower 
thought  of  the  Reformation  and  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution.  Mere  overstated  cases  against  old  formulas, 
did  not  constitute  original  thought.  She  was  Heine’s 
youngest  sister’s  ghost,  without  his  powers  of  epigram 
or  rhythm.  Miss  Bronte  ?  A  good  and  nervous, 
though  coarse,  describer  of  a  narrow  landscape. 


And  so  on :  on  this,  as  on  every  other  subject,  apt 
to  be  bitter  when  he  knew  his  subject,  and  trying  to 
be  smart  when  he  did  not. 

One  Christmas-day,  as  the  reader  may  remember, 
a  most  absurd  accident  threw  him  very  awkwardly 
against  his  brother’s  governess.  Miss  Lee.  He  had 
entertained  a  considerable  objection  to  that  young 
lady,  and  his  more  intimate  introduction  to  her  had 
been  exceedingly  unfortunate ;  but  fate  would  have 
it  that  he  should  try  to  remove  that  awkwardness 
by  sitting  beside  her  and  talking  to  her.  Perfect 
physical  oeauty  and  grace,  combined  with  propin¬ 
quity  and  opportunity,  will  have  their  due  efiect  as 
long  as  there  are  finely  organized  men  and  women 
in  the  world ;  and  so  Arthur,  by  the  end  of  that 
somewhat  memorable  evening,  discovered  that  Miss 
Lee  was  not  understood  where  she  was,  and  that 
her  studies  required  directing,  and  her  mind  form¬ 
ing  :  in  short,  he  determined  to  devote  a  little  of  his 
spare  time  to  taking  Miss  Lee  in  hand,  and  seeing 
whether  or  no  it  was  too  late  to  make  anvthing  ot 
her. 


Apparently  there  were  considerable  hopes  that 
Miss  Lee  would  not  become  an  utter  castaway.  He 
evidently  had  great  expectations  of  doing  some¬ 
thing  with  her,  though  it  was  rather  late  in  the  day ; 
some  hope  of  providing  her  with  fixed  opinions  on 
which  to  shape  her  character,  and  of  giving  her  an 
object  in  life.  He  took  to  his  task  with  a  will,  and 
Miss  Lee’s  profound  submissive  reverence  evidently 
gave  him  satisfaction,  for  he  persevered  in  a  way 
which  drew  the  warmest  praise  from  his  brother. 
She  was  ignorant  of  poetry  (she  suppressed  the  fact 
of  a  tolerably  extensive  acquaintance  with  Byron)  ; 
she  must  be  introduced  to  the  exquisite  tender 
purity  of  Tennyson,  and  have  the  deeper  pas.sage8 
explained  tc^er,  —  sometimes.  Madam  Dora  declares, 
in  the  square  by  moonlight.  She  was  ignorant  of 
history ;  he  was  kind  enough  to  read  to  her  aloud 
the  account  of  a  Highland  fight,  in  which  thirty 
people  were  killed  with  the  usual  brutality,  in  the 
sonorous  prose  of  the  late  Lord  Macaulay.  F urther. 
Miss  Lee’s  touch  on  the  piano  was  most  unsatisfac¬ 
tory,  it  wanted  finimess  for  sacred  music ;  and  noth¬ 
ing  but  Arthur’s  continued  attention  cured  her  of 
the  odious  habit  of  keeping  her  wrists  higher  than 
the  keys.  In  short,  it  was  the  old  story, —  Mon¬ 
seigneur  amused  himself.  He  was  short  and  sharp 
with  her  at  times,  and  at  times  angry,  for  the  poor 
girl,  though  not  naturally  dull,  was  dull  by  habit ; 
and,  used  as  she  was  to  reckless  freedom,  at  times 
his  drilling  and  his  exigence  were  almost  unbear¬ 
able. 

At  first  she  submitted  to  him,  and  used  her  every 
effort  to  please,  from  mingled  motives  of  respect,  of 
fear,  and  of  the  wish  to  attract  him.  He  was  in 
her  eyes  a  very  great  man  indeed,  a  king  among 
men,  a  man  respected,  consulted,  and  looked  up  to 
by  all  the  other  men  she  knew  of,  the  savage  old 
l^uire  included ;  a  man  whose  prestige  was  para¬ 
mount  in  their  little  world,  and  whom  she,  and  in¬ 
deed  others,  believed  to  have  the  same  weight  and 
consideration  in  the  world  as  he  had  in  his  own 
family  :  there  are  such  men  in  most  families  which 
are  removed  from  the  real  world.  So  she  had  be¬ 
gun  by  trying  to  please  him,  and  gain  his  esteem 
(and  his  admiration  too,  perhaps,  for  she  had  a  look¬ 
ing-glass)  ;  and  went  on  to  find  that  he  was  wondrous 
handsome,  and  that  his  speech  was  so  pregnantly 
suggestive  of  all  kinds  of  unknown  knowledge,  and 
of  sources  of  intellectual  pleasure  of  which  sbe  had 
never  dreamt,  that  she  had  forgot  about  her  beauty. 
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and  wondered  how  he  could  ever  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  notice  one  so  far  inferior  to  him  in  every 
way  as  herself.  If  after  that  Jiasco  of  his  on  the 
Christina.s  eveninjr.  she  had  thought  of  attracting  him 
by  her  face,  that  idea  soon  passed  away.  She  for¬ 
got  herself  by  comparison  of  herself  with  him ;  in 
short,  to  use  "the  old  formula,  the  poor  girl  fell  des¬ 
perately  in  love  with  him.  In  an  innocent,  silly  way 
she  had  thought  she  would  have  liked  a  lover  to  fetch 
and  carry  for  her.  She  had  got  one  with  a  ven¬ 
geance  ;  but  there  was  no  fetch  and  carry  about  this 
one. 

And  Mr.  Arthur  all  this  time  ?  Why  ^Ir.  Ar¬ 
thur  could  look  his  father  straight  in  the  face  and 
say  there  was  no  woman  in  the  case  at  all,  and 
mean  it  too.  But  his  temper  began  to  suffer  in 
these  times.  In  Convocation  ami  in  Common  Room 
he  was  getting  an  ugly  name  in  that  way,  and  his 
best  friends  were  lamenting  it.  Ilis  enemies,  who 
were  many,  allowed  him  any  amount  of  ability,  but 
said  that  his  temper  had  always  been  bad,  and  was 
getting  worse,  and  that  his  temjier  would  shelve 
him  effectually.  His  friends  said  that  there  was  not 
a  better  hearted  fellow  in  Chrbtendom,  but  that  he 
was  trying  too  much,  and  that  his  nerves  were  get¬ 
ting  shaky.  Neither  party  knew  that  his  fresh  irri¬ 
tability  arose  from  the  fact  that  he  was  thinking  too 
much  of  his  brother’s  governess,  and  steadily  trying 
to  deny  the  fact  to  himself,  —  that  towards  the  end 
of  each  term  he  had  nearly  succeeded  in  forgetting, 
or  believing  that  he  h.ad  forgotten,  the  existence  of 
such  a  person;  but  that  at  the  beginning  of  each 
vac.ation  his  wilful  legs  carried  him  to  his  brother’s 
school-room,  where  he  .saw  her  again ;  .and  found  her 
improved  in  intelligence  and  beauty  each  time; 
proving  by  her  improvement  that  she  had  perpend¬ 
ed  ever^  hint  and  suggestion  of  his,  and  acted  on 
them  with  diligent  reverence,  and  an  intelligence 
which  seemed  to  “  sijuare  ”  itself  (mathematically 
speaking)  month  after  month,  and  premised  in  time 
to  become  very  great.  He  beg.an  to  see  that  in  this 
sometime  dowdy,  careless  girl  there  existed  a  very 
noble  nature,  and  not  a  little  intellect ;  and  that  he 
had  awakened  them.  He  wished  he  had  never  seen 
her,  a  hundred  times  a  week.  If  he  ever,  in  his  in¬ 
exorable  plans,  “  contracted  an  alli.ancc  ”  (he  had 
no  idea  of  your  Darby-and-Joan  marriages)  he  must 
have,  first  of  all,  “  connection.”  Such  a  preposter¬ 
ous  action  as  that  of  marrying  Miss  Lee  meant  ruin, 
retirement  to  a  college  living,  and  a  wasted  life.  It 
was  not  to  be  thought  of  for  an  instant.  And,  be¬ 
sides,  the  girl’s  manners!  He  could  train  her  in 
other  ways  ;  but  what  man  could  speak  to  a  woman 
on  the  subject  of  manners  ?  It  was  a  worse  matter 
than  the  “connection”  business.  Yahoo  brothers- 
in-law  were  bad  enough,  but  they  might  be  pen¬ 
sioned.  A  wife  whose  family  was  without  interest 
was  bad  enough  too ;  but  a  wife  who  was  so  utterlj' 
without  knowledge  of  some  of  the  ways  of  the  world 
as  Miss  Lee,  was  quite  out  of  the  question. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

SOME  OF  Mn.  BETTS’s  I‘I.AN8  FOB  lUMKELF  AND  OTIIKKS. 

One  of  the  circumstances  which  it  now  becomes 
necessary  to  notice  more  prominently  is  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  friendship  which  had  sprung  up  between 
Squire  Silcote  and  Mr.  Betts. 

It  had  begun  in  the  battle-royal  with  the  Sir 
Hugh  Brockliss  faction,  about  the  removal  of  St. 
Mary’s  Hospital  into  the  country.  Mr.  Betts’s 


shrewdness,  his  bold  bull-dog  style  of  fighting,  the 
rough  carelessness  of  ^ecch  natural  enough  in  a 
somewhat  coarse  man  finding  himself  among  supe¬ 
riors,  who  were  perfectly  aware  of  his  antecedents, 
and  very  much  inclined  to  snub  him ;  more  than 
all,  perhaps,  his  intense  dislike  and  contempt  for 
Sir  Hugh  Brockliss, —  natural  enough,  also,  for  men 
of  his  cl.ass  are  very  apt  to  hate  the  class  next 
above  them :  all  these  things,  combined  with  the 
prefoundest  respect  for  the  Squire  himself,  had  won 
Silcote’s  heart,  and  he  had  admitted  Betts  to  his  in¬ 
timacy  in  a  wonderful  manner.  As  time  went  on 
he  found  that  Mr.  Betts  suited  him,  and  became 
necessary  to  him ;  and  Arthur,  coming  suddenly 
from  O.xford  once,  was  very  much  astoni.shcd  to 
find  Mr.  Betts  (juietly  ensconced  opposite  his  father 
before  the  fire,  with  dessert  and  wine  between  them, 
as  comfortable  as  could  be. 

“  This  is  queer,”  he  thought,  “  but  it  may  lead  to 
good.  Algy’s  head  trumpeter  as  th6  governor’s 
chief  confidant.  If  the  fellow  w’ill  not  trumpet  too 
loud,  this  may  lead  to  a  great  deal  of  good.  I  won¬ 
der  if  he  has  tact  enough  to  see  that.” 

He  had  (piite  as  much  tact  as  Arthur  in  his  way. 
He  once,  in  a  natural  manner,  when  the  conversa¬ 
tion  led  easily  up  to  the  point,  mentioned  Algy’s 
noble  behavior  to  him  in  a  manly,  straightforward 
way,  and  left  the  leaven  to  work. 

“  It  ’ll  end  in  a  legacy,  mayhap  ;  but,  as  for  that, 
the  Squire’s  is  a  better  life  than  Algernon’s.  I’ll 
do  all  I  can ;  but  time  is  the  word,  and  caution. 
That  old  Princess  !  I  wish  she  was  choked  with  her 
diamonds,  or  smothered  in  one  of  her  satin  gownds, 
or  hung  in  her  own  Vallanceens.  I ’d  give  a  ten 
pun’  note,  my  lad,  to  know  what  games  you  have 
been  up  to  in  foreign  parts  in  your  time,  and  why 
you  are  everlastingly  bobbing  up  and  down  to 
Kriegsthurm’s  in  a  black  veil.  There ’s  a  nail  loose 
in  one  of  your  shoos,  madam,  or  you  would  n’t  be 
hand  and  glove  with  the  most  pig-eyed,  false-hearted, 
ten-languaged  ”  (Mr.  Betts  distrusted,  with  a  true 
British  distrust,  those  who  spoke  foreign  tongues) 
“  rascal  in  Europe.  I  could  buy  your  secret  of  him, 
my  lady,  if  I  wr.s  rich  enough  ;  but  where  would  be 
the  use  of  sporting  my  shillings  against  your  pounds  ? 
Old  Frankyiianny  knows  all  about  you,  too,  but  he 
is  such  a  stuck-up,  honorable,  poverty-struck  old 
swell  that  I  as  much  dare  ask  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
There ’s  old  Miss  Raylock,  too ;  I  was  present  when 
she  was  in  the  library,  rummaging  among  the  old 
books  according  to  custom;  and  she  was  talking 
as  pleasant  to  me  as  need  be,  and  as  confidential ; 
but  when  you  came  in,  rustling  with  your  silks,  she 
shut  up,  did  the  old  girl,  all  in  a  minute,  as  tight  as 
a  Chubb’s  safe,  and  begins  a  Iwwing  and  scraping, 
and  sticking  her  old  nose  in  the  air ;  ay,  and  looked 
the  princess  all  over,  as  well  as  you,  and  better  too. 
SAe  knows.  But  she  is  no  good.  One  of  the  same 
sort  as  Frankypanny.  That  Boginsky,  he  is  a  regu¬ 
lar  young  sieve  ;  he ’d  be  the  fellow  to  work,  but  I 
never  did  trepan  a  loose-mouthed  man,  except  in 
the  way  of  business,  and  I  never  will.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  my  fine  Madam,  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  you 
for  your  well-meant  effort  to  hoist  me  out  of  this ; 
and,  if  I  can  put  a  spoke  in  your  wheel,  you  may 
rely  on  my  doing  so  with  a  thorough  goo«l  will.” 

For  the  Princess  strongly  objected  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Mr.  Betts  at  Siicotes.  Among  her  better 
reasons  for  this,  one  can  see  that  she  distrusted  him 
because  he  belonged  strongly  to  the  faction  of 
the  dispossesseil  prince  Algernon ;  and  it  was  pos¬ 
sible,  with  such  a  whimsical  man  as  her  brother, 
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that  his  ohl  dislike  of  Alpernon  might  die  out  under 
new  influence,  to  the  terrible  detriment  of  her  dar- 
linp  Tom,  now  become  a  pest  and  an  expensive 
nuisance  to  his  father.  Arthur,  in  case  of  lieing 
heir,  would  deal  nobly  by  his  brother ;  from  the 
wronged  Algernon  Tom  could  not  hope  much,  she 
argueil,  not  knowing  that  the  (Quixotic  Algernon,  in 
his  blind  devotion  to  Tom,  would  have  most  likely 
given  him  back  nearly  everything,  or,  at  least, 
would  have  trusted  him  with  far  more  than  wouhl 
the  shre  vder  Arthur.  Among  the  most  ignoble 
motives  lor  her  dislike  of  Mr.  Betts  was  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Betts,  having  done  a  vast  deal  of  foreign 
business  in  his  life  among  shaky  Continental  bonds, 
was  intimate  with  a  great  many  very  shaky  Conti¬ 
nental  characters,  and  chiefly  with  Kriegsthurm, 
whose  close  acquaintance  wifli  the  chances  of  for¬ 
eign  revolutions  had  made  him  a  most  useful  man 
in  old  times,  and  whose  information  he  had  paid  for 
handsomely. 

She  knew  that  Betts  and  Kriegsthurm  were  in¬ 
timate,  and,  with  her  usual  foolishness,  asked  her 
brother  if  he  was  aware  of  the  sort  of  character  he 
was  bringing  into  his  house ;  giving  an  account  of 
Betts’s  bankruptcy,  with  a  great  many  fresh  particu¬ 
lars  invented,  1  fear,  on  the  spot.  S'ilcote  had  tohl 
her  that  lie  was  quite  aware  of  Mr.  Betts’s  bank- 
niptcy,  but  that  he  liked  the  man.  He  said  it  so 
very  (luietly,  that  she  saw  at  once  that  she  had 
only,  by  being  too  quick  and  eager,  aroused  the 
old  obstinacy  in  him,  and  gave  up  her  point  di¬ 
rectly  :  becoming  at  once  intensely  civil  and  polite 
to  Mr.  Betts. 

A  woman  who  shifted  her  tactics  in  the  most 
transparent  manner  on  the  smallest  occasion,  a  wo¬ 
man  who  in  details  never  knew  her  mind  for  two 
days  together,  and  yet  who,  with  regaiil  to  a  few 
great  objects,  which  her  weak  brain  was  capable 
of  understanding,  could  show  a  persistency  to  which 
the  stupid,  narrow  obstinacy  of  lier  brother  was  as 
nothing!  Some  person  rem.arking  once  to  Miss 
Raylock  that  they  wondered  how  such  a  very  de¬ 
cided  pei-son  as  the  S<iuirc  could  have  such  a  very 
weak  and  silly  sister,  that  shrewd  old  lady  re¬ 
marked,  “  You  little  know  her.  She  is  a  thousand 
times  more  Silcote  than  Silcote  himself.  She  is  the 
greatest  living  impersonation  of  Silcotism,  which  has 
found  its  latest  development  in  that,  to  me,  dread¬ 
ful  young  gentleman  Arthur.  You  may  prevent  her 
from  having  her  own  way,  but  it  will  take  two  or 
three  of  the  best  of  you  to  do  it.  And  she  is  not  a 
bad  woman  at  bottom.” 

From  this  time  one  of  the  leading  purposes  of  the 
Princess’s  life  was  the  elimination  of  Betts.  She 
did  not  exactly  know  why,  or  even  settle  with  her¬ 
self  whether  or  no  it  was  better  to  make  a  friend  of 
him.  She  knew  what  she  wanted  done,  and  Betts 
was  in  the  way  of  doing  it.  Betts  was  a  cleverer 
person  than  herself,  and  she  was  afraid  of  negotia¬ 
tion  on  that  ground.  He  must  be  removed.  She 
had  only  her  old  set  of  weapons  to  fight  with,  —  mis¬ 
representation,  patience,  and  affectionate  politeness 
towards  the  victim.  Betts  knew  her  object,  and 
understood  her  artifices,  and  she  was  perifectly 
aware  that  he  did  so ;  but  she  knew,  better  than 
twenty  Bettses,  the  power  of  everlasting  affection¬ 
ate  civility:  it  lulls  the  most  hanl,  bitter  man  to 
sleep  some  time  or  another,  particularly  when  it  is 
administered  by  a  princess.  The  victim  is  sure  to  be¬ 
come  confidential  sooner  or  later,  and  commit  himself. 
Her  instincts  in  this  respect  were  better  than  Betts’s 
shrewdness;  but,  unfortunately  for  her,  Betts  had 


nothing  in  reserve  about  his  previous  life  with  the 
exception  of  his  bankruptcy,  of  which  all  the  world 
knew.  She,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  perfectly  cer¬ 
tain  that  a  man  who  was  on  the  best  terms  with  her 
beloved  Kriegsthunn  must  have  some  fact  in  his 
biography  in  reserve ;  which  fact  could  be  bought 
from  Kriegsthurm  for  a  consideration  and  made  use¬ 
ful.  And  Kriegsthurm  was  a  great  silent  ox  of  a 
fellow,  who  was  not  to  be  suddenly  or  spasmodically 
moved  without  a  large  outlay ;  and  Tom  was  very 
expensive  to  her  now  that  his  father  had  pitched  him 
overboard ;  and  so  all  outward  and  vigorous  action 
against  Betts  was  given  up  for  a  while. 

In  a  short  time  Betts  saw  this ;  he  kept  his  eyes 
on  her  very  closely  until  he  saw  that  she  was  pas¬ 
sive,  and  then  knowing  all  the  time  that  she  was 
the  key  to  all  the  cross  purposes  in  the  house,  he 
began  his  work.  He  neither  saw  end  or  object  at 
first ;  he  only  saw  that  the  Dark  Squire  (whom  he 
found  to  be  not  such  a  bad  fellow  after  all)  had  been 
abused,  and  he  guessed  that  the  Princess  was  at  the 
bottom  of  it  all.  The  first  thing  to  do  was  evident¬ 
ly  to  gain  an  influence  over  the  Squire,  and  that 
was  not  very  difficult. 

AVhat  the  whole  Silcote  family  are  plagued  with 
seems  to  be  a  kind  of  moral  ossification  of  the 
brain.  Some  time  in  his  earthly  career  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  family  seems  to  get  an  idea  into  his  head, 
which  never  can  be  got  out  again  without  severe 
worldly  affliction,  and  the  patient  efforts  of  all  the 
well-meaning  friends  of  the  family.  And  a  notice 
over  thine  is,  that  obstinate  families  of  this  kind 
always  have  so  many  friends. 

The  most  foolish  obstinacy  among  us  does  beget 
some  respect.  Silcote  himself,  in  spite  of  his  brutal 
rudeness,  was  most  highly  respected  and  feared  in 
the  county.  Arthur  was  respected  at  O.xford. 
Algernon,  when  he  began  to  develop  the  family 
failing,  was  respected  even  by  the  Protestant  party 
in  the  parisli :  even  Miss  Raylock  respected  the 
Princess,  though  she  declined  to  acknowledge  it. 
But  we  have  to  do  with  Silcote  himself  now.  His 
particular  form  of  the  family  failing  had  led  to  his 
slmtting  himself  out  of  all  society,  until  he  began,  as 
a  shrewd  man,  to  see  that  he  was  falling  behind¬ 
hand  with  the  world.  To  him  appeared  Betts,  keen, 
cunning,  and  wise  in  the  ways  of  the  world  from 
which  the  Sijuire  had  dissociated  himself  so  long. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  Betts’s  influence  over  him 
very  soon  became  almost  e(]ual  to  that  of  Arthur  ? 

“  I  want  to  see  the  right  done  here,”  Betts  said 
to  himself;  “  but  it  is  all  so  wrong,  that  I  don’t  see 
my  way  to  the  right.  The  Squire  is  not  wise,  but 
that  is  a  family  failing.  However,  here  is  twelve 
or  fourteen  thousand  a  year  to  be  manoeuvred,  right 
way  or  wrong  way,  and  it  is  a  precious  sight  better 
fun  working  other  folks’  money  than  your  own. 
Ah  !  there  you  are,  my  good  friend  Squire  Silcotes, 
coming  over  the  lawn  to  consult  me  about  buying 
those  Welsh  bullocks,  knowing  perfectly  well  that  I 
know  no  more  aboiit  bullocks  than  I  do  about 
church  decorations.  If  I  was  a  fool  I  should  pre¬ 
tend  to  know  something  about  them,  but  as  I  ain’t 
a  fool,  I  shall  chaff  you  about  coming  to  a  stock¬ 
broker  for  agricultural  information.  All  you  Sil¬ 
cotes  want  a  dry  nurse  to  take  care  of  you ;  only 
she  mustn’t  be  particular  about  having  her  shins 
kicked,  or  her  nose  bit  off.” 

“  Mr.  Betts,”  said  the  Squire,  “  would  you  mind 
coming  down  to  the  green,  and  looking  at  some 
AVelsh  bullocks  for  me’?” 

“  I ’ve  no  objection  to  look  at  your  bullocks.  Squire, 
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only  bargaining  that  you  should  tell  me  which  is  the 
head  and  which  is  the  tail.” 

“  I  wanted  your  advice  with  regard  to  buying 
them.” 

“  When  was  the  bailiff  took  ill,  then  ?  ” 

“  He  is  not  ill” 

“  Then  why  don’t  you  ask  him  about  the  bullocks  ? 
He  knows  a  deal  better  about  them  than  a  stock¬ 
broker.  You  ask  too  much  advice,  Squire;  and, 
what  is  more,  take  too  little.” 

CHAPTER  XX. 

JAMES  HAS  A  WET  WALK. 

“  Stand  there,”  said  Dora,  “  and  I  will  show  you 
how  it  all  was.  You  arc  not  quite  in  the  right  place 
yet.  You  must  stand  close  to  the  fire  with  your 
hands  spread  out,  blinking  your  eyes.  There,  that 
is  just  exactly  the  way  you  stood  on  the  very  first 
night  in  that  very  same  place,  with  all  the  dogs 
round  you,  and  your  face  all  bleeding  and  bruised, 
and  your  dirty  little  cap  in  your  hand,  and  your 
dirty  little  smock-frock  all  over  mud ;  and  you 
looked  such  a  poor  little  mite  of  a  thing  that  I 
cried  about  you  when  I  went  up  stairs,  and  was 
peevish  with  Anne  because  she  wanted  to  go  on 
with  the  silly  play  about  the  Esquimaux.” 

James  Sugden  stood  for  a  few  minutes  looking 
into  the  fire,  without  answering.  He  had  grown  to 
be  a  very  handsome  upstanding  young  fellow  indeed ; 
with  more  than  the  usual  share  of  pnysical  beauty, 
and  a  remarkably  clear,  resolute  pair  of  eyes.  There 
was  also  a  dexterous,  rapid  grace  about  all  his  move¬ 
ments,  not  generally  ol^rvable  in  sixth-form  hob- 
bedehoy  youths.  He  still  wore  the  uniform  of  St. 
Mary’s,  and  was  in  age  about  seventeen. 

For  the  first  time  he  had  been  invited  by  the 
Squire  to  spend  his  midsummer  vacation  at  Silcotes, 
and  join  Algernon’s  children  in  their  yearly  holi¬ 
days  at  their  grandfather’s  grand  house.  He  had 
hitherto  spent  all  his  vacations  since  the  removal  of 
the  school  in  Lancaster  Square ;  and  the  summer 
vacation  had  been  very  dull  to  him ;  for  Dora  and 
Reginald,  with  the  younger  ones,  had  always  been 
at  Silcotes.  He  had  been  condemned  to  drag  on 
the  burning  long  summer  days  alone  with  Algernon 
and  Miss  Lee,  and  had  always  longed  intensely  for 
the  time  to  come  to  return  to  school.  This  year, 
however,  Mr.  Betts  had  written  to  him  to  say  that 
he  was  to  render  himself  at  Silcotes  by  five  o’clock 
on  the  twentieth  of  June  without  fail.  So,  commit¬ 
ting  his  box  to  an  intricate  system  of  cross  country 
carriers,  —  each  of  whom  was  supposed  to  meet  the 
other  without  fail  at  obscure  villages,  and  remember 
a  vast  number  of  obscure  directions,  —  he  had  said 
good  by  to  his  old  friend,  Ben  Berry,  the  porter, 
and,  taking  only  an  ordnance  map  and  his  sketch¬ 
book,  had  started  from  St.  Mary’s  by  the  Lake  early 
in  the  summer’s  morning,  with  his  face  set  straight 
towards  Silcotes.  “  Only  two  half-counties  to 
walk  through,  before  the  afternoon,  my  Ben,”  he 
said  on  starting.  “  Not  much  that,  hey  !  Not  so 
bad  as  the  journey  down  here.” 

A  resolute  young  fellow  enough.  A  Silcote 
could  not  have  been  more  resolute.  The  glory  of 
the  day  waned  as  he  walked  stoutly  on,  until  he 
saw  his  familiar  old  Boisey  in  the  hazy  dim  distance 
at  noon.  The  distance  was  very  hazy,  and  the  air 
was  very  close  and  hot,  yet  he  held  on  through  a 
country  utterly  strange  to  him,  choosing  always,  by 
that  geographical  genius  which  one  sees  in  some 
men,  but  not  in  very  many,  the  roads  which  would 


suit  his  purpose,  and  end  somewhere ;  in  preference 
to  those,  apparently  as  much  tralBc-worn  as  the 
others,  which  only  delude  one  by  leading  to  the 
parsonage-house  and  the  church.  The  course  was 
northeast,  and  the  great  Alps  of  thunder-cloud, 
creeping  up  through  the  brown  haze,  had  met  him 
and  were  overhead,  when  having  crossed  the  infant 
Loddon  at  Wildmoor,  and  having  delayed  to  pick, 
for  Dora,  a  nosegay  of  the  beautiful  gemus  and 
orchises,  which  to  nim,  coming  from  the  h^cath-coun- 
try,  seemed  so  rare  and  so  ri^,  he  turned  into  the 
deep  clay  lanes  towards  the  heatk 
[To  be  oootinoed.] 


THE  FESTIVAL  OF  SNOBS. 

Thi'RSDAy  last,  October  25,  is  a  day  marked  in 
our  calendar  with  the  name  of  Crispin.  Its  anni¬ 
versary,  four  and  a  half  centuries  ago  was  celebrated 
by  30,000  Pmglishmcn  in  the  famous'  victory  of 
Agincourt  that  was  fought  “upon  St.  Crispin’s 
day,”  which  will  ever  be  remembered  in  connection 
with  “  Crisj)in  Crispian,”  if  it  were  only  for  that 
stirring  speech  that  Shakespeare  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  Henry  V,  The  festival  of  Crispin  is  also  observed 
by  that  numerous  class  of  our  community  —  esti¬ 
mated  at  the  last  census  at  280,000  —  who  have 
taken  him  for  their  tutelary  saint.  Not  only  in  the 
Northamptonshire  seats  of  the  boot  and  shoe  manu¬ 
facture,  but  at  Sheffield,  Stirling,  and  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  England  and  Scotland, 
Crispin  Clubs  and  Crispin  Societies  flourish  and 
abound,  whose  members  keep  their  annual  festival, 
occasionally  with  out-door  processions,  but  always 
with  that  feasting  and  drinking  to  which  the  degen¬ 
eracy  of  the  times  has  sunk  the  holy-day  into  the 
holiday.  An  old  adage,  of  Scotch  parentage,  says, 
“  On  twenty-fifth  October,  ne’er  a  souter ’s  sober.” 
The  word  “  souter  ”  takes  us  to  Tam  O’Shanter’s 
bosom  friend,  Souter  Johnny,  who  was  really  John 
Lauchlin,  a  shoemaker  at  Ayr ;  it  is  Scotch  for  cob¬ 
bler,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  Latin  siUor,  and,  in 
fact,  is  similarly  spelt  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  when,  in 
the  “  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,”  he  speaks  of  Watt 
Tinlinn,  sutor  and  archer. 

Another  Scotch  word  for  shoemaker  is  “  cordiner,” 
which  they  borrowed  in  the  olden  days  of  “  Quen¬ 
tin  Durward”  from  the  French  cordinnier,  after¬ 
wards  cordonnier ;  and,  in  Paris,  there  were  two 
shoemakers’  societies,  called  the  F.reres  Cordonnierg, 
who  respectively  enrolled  themselves  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  Crispin  and  his  brother  Crispinian.  Our 
own  English  word  cordwainer  is  merely  the  vulgar 
pronunciation  of  corduainier,  from  Cordua,  Cordova, 
in  Spain,  from  whence  was  imported  the  leather  that 
was  most  prized  for  shoes,  and  which  is  referred  fo 
in  the  Hudibrastic  couplet  that  chronicles  some  re¬ 
markable  connoisseurs  in  suffering  :  “  Some  have 
been  kicked,  till  they  know  whether  a  shoe ’s  of 
Spanish  or  neat’s  leather.”  Not  but  what  shoes  have 
been  made  of  many  other  materials,  from  the 
prunello  of  Pope  to  the  golden  slippers  of  Wolsey 
and  Julius  Cassar;  and  wood,  iron,  silver,  cloth,  flax, 
silk,  paper,  and  rushes  have  all  been  pressed  into 
their  manufacture.  Five  years  before  the  victory  of 
Agincourt,  in  1410,  the  English  followers  of  Crispin 
had  been  incorfiorated  by  letters  patent  of  Henry 
IV.,  under  the  title  of  “  The  Cordwainers  and  Cob¬ 
blers’  Company,”  and  they  have  a  fine  Hall  in  Great 
Distaff-lane,  St.  Paul’s,  London ;  although  they  have 
long  since  dropped  from  their  designation  the  word 
Cobbler,  and  only  retain  the  more  ancient  term,  as 
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it  is  set  forth  in  “  The  Art  and  Mystery  of  a  Cord- 
wainer,”  by  Frederick  Rees,  published  in  1813.  The 
word  Cobbler  has  passed  into  contempt;  yet  it  is 
capped  in  opprobrium  by  that  other  word  Snob, 
the  vulgar  epithet  of  a  shoemaker ;  and  as  so  many 
thousands  ot  them  have  just  been  celebrating  the 
Festival  of  Snobs,  we  may  not  be  considered  out  of 
place  by  devoting  a  brief  consideration  to  the  sub¬ 
ject 

We  naturally  ask  at  the  very  outset,  the  reason 
why,  —  why  is  a  Shoemaker  called  a  Snob  ?  but  it 
is  sometimes  easier  to  raise  a  ghost  than  to  lay  one  ; 
to  ask  a  question  than  to  return  a  satisfactory  reply. 
There  are  various  epithets  for  shoemakers:  they 
who  vamp  up  old  shoes  and  pass  them  for  new  ones 
are  pleasantly  termed  “  translators  ”  ;  and  there  are 
welters,  repairers,  clobberers,  clickers,  blockers,  run¬ 
ners,  closers,  and  cleaners,  whose  vocations  are  ex¬ 
plained  by  their  titles  with  tolerable  clearness.  We 
can  even  comprehend  what  is  meant  by  “  women’s 
men  ”  and  “  man’s  men,”  and  those  who  “  under¬ 
stand  their  treide,”  like  Lord  Foppington’s  bootma¬ 
ker  in  Vanbrugh’s  play.  But  “  Snobs  !”  why  are 
St.  Crispin’s  sons  branded  with  this  nickname  ?  In¬ 
vention  has  already  been  expended  on  the  meaning 
of  the  word  Snob.  When  a  nobleman’s  son  is  en¬ 
tered  at  a  university,  he  is  put  down  on  the  college 
books,  in  abbreviated  Latin,  as  “  fil.  nob.”  ;  and, 
similarly,  his  companion  without  a  handle  to  his 
name  might  be  written  down  as  “  s.  nob,”  —  the  s 
standing  lor  sine ;  and  hence  the  Snob  was  simply 
the  man  who  was  not  a  Nob.  This  is  certainly  a 
more  ingenious  derivation  than  that  which  takes  us 
to  sine  oholo,  and  makes  the  poor  Snob  to  be  a  man 
“  not  worth  a  rap  ” ;  but,  clearly,  all  this  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Crispin’s  craft,  but  pertains  to  the  class 
that  Thackeray  so  vigorously  handled  in  his  famous 
history  of  the  race. 

The  word  Snob  is  evidently  not  restricted  in 
meaning  to  a  non-university  man,  although  so  de¬ 
fined  by  the  Gradus  ad  Cantabrigiam,  by  Bristed’s 
“  Five  Years  in  an  English  University,”  and  by 
Hall’s  “  College  Words  ” ;  nor  even  to  “  a  mean, 
vulgar  person,”  as  by  Halliwell  and  Webster ;  nor 
even  to  a  stranger  hunting  in  the  “  swell  countries,” 
as  in  Nimrod’s  “  Chaco,”  and  Aiken’s  picture,  where 
“  Snob  takes  the  lead  ”  of  the  hunting-field.  And, 
although  the  latest  edition  of  Hotten’s  “  Slang  Dic¬ 
tionary  ”  gives  us  a  resume'  of  some  of  these  mean¬ 
ings,  and  says  that  the  word  is  “  the  nickname  usu¬ 
ally  applied  to  Crispin,  a  maker  of  shoes,”  it  does 
not  attempt  to  enlighten  our  ignorance  as  to  the 
why  and  the  wherefore  of  the  epithet.  Our  useful 
contemporary,  Notes  and  Queries,  would  seem  to  be 
the  most  likely  source  in  which  to  make  an  inquiry 
of  this  nature,  and  to  receive  its  solution,  if  there 
were  any  to  be  given ;  but,  although  the  question 
was  asked  in  one  of  its  earliest  numbers,  and  al¬ 
though  sixteen  years  have  since  passed,  no  one  of  its 
many  correspondents  is  a  sufficient  CEdipus  to  solve 
the  enigma,  —  Why  b  a  Shoemaker  called  a  Snob  ? 
At  the  time  referred  to,  Dr.  Gatty  considered  the 
word  not  to  be  an  archaism,  and  thought  that  it 
could  not  be  found  in  any  book  printed  before  the 
present  century ;  and  that,  though  Shoemakers  were 
called  Snobs  in  the  North  of  England,  the  word  was 
not  to  be  found  in  Brockett’s  “  Glossary  of  North 
Country  Words.” 

It  so  happens  that  we  can  bring  forward  an  exam¬ 
ple  that  tne  sons  of  Crispin  retained  their  peculiar 
nickname  up  to  the  month  of  the  celebration  of  the 
recent  Festival  of  Snobs ;  for,  at  the  Birmingham 


Quarter  Sessions,  last  Monday  fortnight  (Oct.  8), 
an  old  offender  who  was  found  guilty  ot  housebreak¬ 
ing,  and  sentenced  to  eight  years’  penrl  servitude, 
made  an  imaginative  defence,  in  which  he  sought  to 
lay  the  blame  on  some  shoemakers  with  whom  he 
h^  been  drinking ;  and,  throughout  the  whole  of 
his  rambling  speech,  he  referred  to  these  men  as 
“  snobs,”  and  to  the  implements  of  their  trade  as 
“  snobs’  toob  ”  ;  and  he  briefly  described  their  habits 
by  remarking  that  they  are  “  men  for  fuddling  when 
they  go  on  the  spree.”  Here,  then,  we  have  a  clear 
proof  that,  up  to  the  present  year,  the  25th  of  Octo¬ 
ber  is  still  observed  as  a  Festival  of  Snobs.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  word  b  not  older  than  the  Tom-and-Jerry 
days  of  the  Prince  Regent,  when  Snip  was  the  name 
for  a  tailor,  from  hb  snipping  the  cloth  ;  and  its  two 
first  letters  would  fall  trippingly  from  the  tongue  for 
an  alliterative  title  for  nis  brother  craftsman,  the 
shoemaker ;  while  the  other  two  letters,  ob,  might 
possibly  be  taken  from  the  humble  cobbler  or  the 
great  Hoby.  This,  however,  is  merely  a  random 
conjecture  ;  but  we  are  compelled  to  limit  the  use 
of  the  word  to  the  present  century,  as  we  are  unable 
to  discover  it  in  the  pre-Hoby  period.  There  is  no 
trace  of  it  in  that  rare  and  v^uable  little  volume, 
“  The  History  of  the  Gentle  Craft,”  nor  in  similar 
treatises,  including  even  the  Uypodemania,  or  the 
History  of  the  Passion  of  Shoebuying ;  the  Scytoto- 
mical  Decameron,  or  Ten  joyous  Days  in  a  Shoe- 
warehouse  ;  the  Sutrina  Ilobeana,  Soleary  System, 
Ars  Calcearia,  and  those  other  wonderful  works 
mentioned  in  a  certain  prospectus  of  a  book,  entitled 
“  The  Street  Companion,  or  the  Young  Man’s  Guide 
and  the  Old  Man’s  Comfort,  in  the  Choice  of  Shoes,” 
supposed  to  be  written  “  by  the  Rev.  Tom.  Foggy 
Dribble,”  and  to  which  a  most  erudite  article  was 
devoted  in  the  London  Magazine  of  1825. 

Of  course  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  witty  bur- 
lesijue,  by  Charles  Lamb,  on  the  antiquarian  and 
bibliomanic  tastes  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Frognall  Dib- 
din,  and  wa.*)  a  companion  article  to  those  apocryphal 
memoirs  of  Liston  and  Munden,  the  former  of  which 
was  quoted  as  veritable  information  by  the  writer 
of  the  article  “  Modem  Eccentrics,”  in  Temyle  Bar 
for  last  July.  And  equally  as  ineifectual  as  were 
those  projected  classics  of  Charles  Lamb’s  brain  in 
yielding  a  counterpart  to  the  epithet  “  Snob,”  must 
have  been  the  Baron  of  Bardwardiue’s  Glossarium, 
with  its  learned  distinctions  between  the  caligce  and 
socci.  But  this  Baron  was  a  true  gentleman,  and 
although  not  a  member  of  the  gentle  craft,  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  add  to  his  paternal  coat-of-anns  the 
“  budget  or  bootjack,  disposed  salter-wise,”  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  his  knightly  service  to  his  royal  master 
in  undoing  the  latchet  of  his  brogue.  Although  the 
bootjack  IS  not  mentioned  as  a  heraldic  quartering 
by  Randall  Holmes  in  his  “  Academic  of  Armorie,” 
yet  that  venerable  master  in  his  coat-armor  speaks 
of  sandals,  buckles,  Wes,  latchets,  and  wedges  borne 
in  heraldry.  And  Granger  tells  us  of  one  Thomas 
Knight,  of  Oxford,  who  was  greatly  skilled  in  her¬ 
aldry,  and  who  might  have  been  a  king-at-arms,  but 
who  “  sunk,  in  a  few  years,  from  a  shoemaker  to  a 
cobbler.”  Here  the  cobbler  is  evidently  ranked  as  a 
person  much  below  the  shoemaker ;  but  in  Handers 
the  Company  of  Cobblers  not  only  take  precedence 
of  the  Company  of  Shoemakers,  but  bear  for  their 
amis  a  boot  with  an  imperial  crown  upon  it. 

They  ascribe  this  honor  to  the  Empieror  Charles 
y.,  who  was  fond  of  wandering  incognito,  and  on  a 
certain  night  strolled  into  a  cobbler’s  stall  to  get  his 
boot  mended.  He  found  the  cobbler  making  merry 
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with  his  friends ;  and,  when  he  preferred  his  request, 
was  told  that  they  were  keeping  the  festival  of  Cris¬ 
pin,  and  that  no  work  could  be  done  on  that  day  for 
any  man,  even  though  he  were  Charles  himself ;  but 
that  he  was  welcome  to  come  and  join  them  in 
drinking  to  St.  Crispin,  for  they  werti  as  merry  as 
the  Emperor  himself  could  be.  As  this  invitation 
jumped  with  tlie  Emperor’s  humor,  he  accepted  it, 
and  joined  them  in  their  drinking.  “  Here ’s 
Charles  V.’s  health  !  ”  said  the  cobbler.  “  Do  you 
love  him  ?  ”  asked  the  Emperor.  “  Love  him,” 
said  the  cobbler,  “  ay,  I  love  his  long-nosliip  well 
enough ;  but  I  should  love  him  more  if  he  would 
tax  us  less.”  They  finished  St.  Crispin’s  day  very 
pleasantly ;  and  on  the  morrow  the  Emperor  sent 
lor  the  cobbler  to  the  palace,  and  mightily  surprised 
him  by  thanking  him  for  his  hospitality  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  evening,  asking  him  to  name  what  reward  he 
would  like  Ix'st.  The  amazed  cobbler  took  the 
night  to  think  of  it,  and  on  the  ne.xt  day  appeared 
before  the  Emperor,  and  requested  that  tlie  cobblers 
of  Flanders  might  bear  for  their  coat-of-arms  a  boot 
with  a  crown  upon  it.  It  was  such  a  motlerate  re¬ 
quest  that  the  Emperor  told  him  he  would  not  only 
grant  that,  but  another  also ;  whereupon  the  son  of 
Crispin  aoked  that  the  Cobblers  might  take  prece¬ 
dence  of  the  Shoemakers ;  a  request  which  was  also 
granted  to  him. 

Cobblers  are  generally  of  a  contemplative  dispo¬ 
sition.  The  bulk  is  a  brown  study  in  which,  from 
the  condition  of  the  boot,  they  can  diagnose  the 
other  characteristics  of  Hercules.  Bluchers  and 
Hessians  indicate  certain  proclivities,  high-lows  are 
representative,  and  brogues  are  suggestive.  Then 
shoemakers  have  never  been  described  in  contemptu¬ 
ous  and  fractional  terms  as  tailors  h.ave  been.  A 
Cobbler  has  been  told  to  stick  to  his  last,  but  his  last 
is  never  held  up  in  the  severe  way  in  which  a  goose 
is  always  dressed  at  the  expense  of  poor  snip.  In 
fact,  we  have  a  proverb  recognizing  the  superiority 
of  the  material  with  which  the  shoemaker  works 
over  everything  else.  It  is  not  easy  to  settle  the 
nice  distinction  that  appears  to  exist  between  a  cob¬ 
bler  and  a  shoemaker.  The  Cobbler  was  evidently 
a  man  whose  sphere  of  ambition  was  limited ;  and 
was  as  happy  as  that  cobbler  who  lived  in  a  stall 
that  served  him  for  kitchen  and  parlor  and  hall,  to 
whom  Henry  VIII.  paid  a  visit  in  disguise.  But  as 
Lackington,  the  shoemaker,  poet,  and  bookseller, 
said,  —  “  Cobblers,  from  Crispin  l^itst  their  public 
spirit,  and  all  are  upright,  downright  men  of  spirit  ” ; 
or,  as  Pope  wrote  of  “  the  aproned  cobbler  and  the 
parson  gown’d,”  when,  “  cobbler-like,”  the  parson 
got  drunk,  —  “  Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of 
It  the  fellow,  the  rest  is  all  but  leather  or  prunello.” 
And  if  there  is  .any  moral  that  can  be  drawn  from 
these  anecdotes,  it  would  seem  to  be  this,  —  Don’t 
expect  to  have  your  boots  mended  on  the  25  th  of 
October,  for  St  Crispin’s  day  is  the  Festival  of 
Snobs. 
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TIIK  SHADOW  OF  DEATH. 

Mr.  Caruuthers  was  an  early  man  ;  no  danger 
of  an}' skulking  among  the  numerous  hands  which 
found  employment  on  the  Poynings  estate.  If  the 
eye  of  the  master  be  indeed  the  spur  of  the  servant. 


Mr.  Carruthers’s  dependants  had  quite  enough  of 
that  stimulant.  He  made  his  rounds  every  morn¬ 
ing  at  an  hour  which  the  in-door  servants,  who  were 
obliged  to  have  breakfast  ready  on  his  return,  con¬ 
sidered  heathenish,  and  the  out-door  servants  de¬ 
clared  savored  of  slave-driving.  Mrs.  Brookes 
knew  that'she  should  have  no  difficulty  in  procur¬ 
ing  a  private  interview  with  her  mistress  on  the 
morning  following  Mr.  Dalrymple’s  visit,  as  an  hour 
and  a  half  always  elapsed  between  Mr.  Carruthers’s 
leaving  the  house  and  his  wife’s  ringing  for  her 
maid.  The  old  woman  looked  worn  and  weary  and 
very  old,  as  she  peered  from  behind  a  red-cloth  door, 
which  shut  otf  the  corridor  on  which  ]\Ir.  Cami- 
thers’s  dressing-room  opened  from  the  grand  gallery, 
and  watched  her  master  take  his  creaking  way  down 
the  staircase,  looking  as  he  went  more  full  of  self- 
importance  than  usual,  and  treading  more  heavily, 
as  if  the  weight  of  the  Home  Office  communication 
had  got  into  his  boots. 

When  he  had  disaiipeared,  and  she  had  heard  the 
click  of  the  lock  as  he  opened  the  great  door  and 
went  out  into  the  pure  fresh  morning  air,  Mrs. 
Brookes  emerged  from  behind  the  partition  door, 
and  softly  took  the  way  to  Mrs.  Cairuthers’s  bed¬ 
room.  The  outer  door  w.as  slightly  ojicn,  the  heavy 
silken  curtain  within  hung  closely  over  the  aperture. 
The  old  woman  pushed  it  gently  aside,  and,  noise¬ 
lessly  crossing  the  room,  drew  the  window-curtain, 
and  let  in  sufficient  light  to  allow  her  to  see  that 
Mrs.  Carruthere  was  still  sleeping.  Her  face,  pale, 
and  even  in  repose  bearing  a  troubled  expression, 
wa.s  turned  towards  the  old  woman,  who  seated  her¬ 
self  in  an  arm-chair  beside  the  bed,  and  looked  si¬ 
lently  and  sadljr  on  the  features,  whose  richest  bloom 
and  earliest  sign  of  fading  she  had  so  faithfully 
watched. 

“  How  am  I  to  tell  her  ?  ”  she  thought.  “  How 
am  1  to  make  her  see  what  I  see,  suspect  what  I 
s aspect?  and  yet  she  must  know  all,  for  the  least 
imprudence,  a  moment’s  for^etfrilness,  would  ruin 
him.  How  am  I  to  tell  her  ?  ” 

The  silver  bell  of  a  little  French  clock  on  the 
chimney-piece  rang  out  the  hour  melodiously,  but 
its  warning  struck  upon  the  old  woman’s  ear  men¬ 
acingly.  There  was  much  to  do,  and  little  time  to 
do  it  in ;  she  must  not  hesitate  longer.  So  she  laid 
her  withered,  blanched  old  hand  upon  the  polished, 
ivory-white  fingers  of  the  sleeper,  lying  with  the 
purposelessness  of  deep  sleep  upon  the  coverlet,  and 
addressed  her  a.s  she  had  been  used  to  do  in  her  girl¬ 
hood,  and  her  early  desolate  widowhood,  when  her 
humble  friend  had  been  wellnigh  her  only  one. 

“  My  dear,”  she  said,  “  my  dear  Mrs.  Carru¬ 
thers’s  hand  twitched  in  her  light  grasp ;  she  turned 
her  head  away  with  a  troubled  sigh,  but  yet  did  not 
wake.  The  old  woman  spoke  again  :  “  My  dear,  I 
have  something  to  say  to  you.” 

Then  Mrs.  Carruthers  awoke  fully,  and  to  an  in¬ 
stantaneous  comprehension  that  something  was 
wrong.  All  her  fears,  all  her  suspicions  of  the  day 
before,  returned  to  her  mind  in  one  flash  of  appre¬ 
hension,  and  she  sat  up  white  and  breathless. 

“  What  is  it,  Ellen  ?  Has  he  found  out  ?  Docs 
he  know  ?  ” 

“  Who  ?  What  do  you  mean  ? 

“Mr.  Carruthers.  Does  he  know  George  was 
here  ?  ” 

“  God  forbid,”  said  the  old  woman,  in  a  trembling 
tone 

She  felt  the  task  she  had  before  her  almost  be¬ 
yond  her  power  of  execution.  But  her  mistress’s 
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question,  her  instinctive  fear,  had  given  her  a  little 
help. 

“No,”  she  said,  “he  knows  nothing,  and  God 
send  he  may  neither  know  nor  suspect  anything 
about  our  dear  boy ;  but  you  must  l)e  quiet  now 
and  listen  to  me,  for  I  must  have  said  my  say  before 
Dixon  comes,  —  she  must  !iot  find  me  here.” 

“  Why  are  you  here  ?  ”  asked  Mrs.  Carruthers, 
who  had  sat  up  in  bed,  and  was  now  looking  at  the 
old  woman,  with  a  face  which  had  no  more  trace  of 
color  tlian  the  jiillow  from  which  it  had  just  been 
raised.  “  Tell  me,  Ellen ;  do  not  keep  me  in  sus¬ 
pense.  Is  anything  wrong  about  George  V  It  must 
concern  him,  whatever  it  is.” 

“  My  dear,”  began  Mrs.  Brookes,  —  and  noiir  she 
held  the  slender  fingers  tightly  in  her  withered 
palm,  —  “I  fear  there  is  something  very  wrong  with 
George.” 

“  Is  he  —  is  he  dead  ?  ”  a.«ked  the  mother,  in  a 
faint  voice. 

“  No,  no ;  he  k  well  and  safe,  and  far  away  from 
this,  I  hope  and  trust.” 

Mrs.  Carruthers  made  no  answer,  but  she  gazed 
at  her  old  friend  with  irresistible,  pitiful  entreaty. 
Mrs.  Brookes  answered  the  dumb  appeal. 

“  Yes,  my  dear,  I  ’ll  tell  you  all.  I  must,  for  his 
sake.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  business  that 
brought  that  strange  gentleman  here,  he  that  went 
out  with  master,  and  dined  here  last  night  ?  No, 
you  don’t.  1  thought  not.  Thank  Goil,  you  have 
got  no  hint  of  it  from  any  one  but  me.” 

“  Go  on,  go  on,”  said  Mrs.  Carruthers,  In  a  yet 
fainter  voice. 

“  Do  you  rcmemlxjr,  when  George  was  here,  in 
February,  you  gave  him  money  to  buy  a  coat  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  Mrs.  Carruthers  rather  sighed  than  saiil. 

“  He  bought  one  at  Evans’s,  and  he  was  remarked 
by  the  old  man,  who  would  know  him  again  if  he 
saw  him.  The  business  on  which  the  strange  gen¬ 
tleman  came  to  master,  was  to  get  him  to  help,  as  a 
magistrate,  in  finding  the  person  who  bought  that 
coat  at  Evans’s,  Amherst.” 

“  But  why  ?  What  had  lie  done  ?  How  was 
the  coat  known  ?  ” 

“  My  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Brookes,  and  now  she  laid 
one  arm  gently  round  her  mistress's  shoulder  as  she 
leaned  against  the  pillows,  “  the  wearer  of  that  coat 
is  suspected  of  having  murdered  a  man,  whose  body 
was  'tound  by  the  riverside  in  London  the  other 
day.” 

“  My  God !  ”  moaned  the  mother,  and  a  hue  as  of 
death  overspread  her  features. 

“  IMy  dear,  he  did  n’t  do  it.  I ’m  sure  he  did  n’t 
do  it.  I  would  stake  my  soul  upon  it ;  it  is  some 
ilreadful  mistake.  Keep  up  until  I  have  done,  for 
God’s  sake,  and  George’s  sake,  keep  up,  ^ —  remem¬ 
ber  there  is  no  danger  unlesw  you  lose  courage  and 
give  them  a  hint  of  anything.  Be  sure  we  shall  find 
he  has  sold  the  coat  to  some  one  else,  and  that  some 
one  has  done  this  ilreadful  thing.  But  you  must  i 
keen  up  —  here,  let  me  bathe  your  face  and  hands 
while  I  am  talking,  and  then  I’ll  go  away,  and, 
when  Dixon  comes,  you  must  just  say  you  are  not 
well,  and  don’t  mean  to  get  up  to  breakfa.“>t,  and 
then  I  shall  have  an  excuse  for  coming  to  you. 
There !  you  are  better  now,  I  am  sure.  Yes,  yes, 
don’t  try  to  speak ;  I  ’ll  tell  you  without  asking,” 
she  went  on,  in  a  rapid  whisper.  “The  strange 
gentleman  and  master  saw  Evans,  and  he  told  them 
when  he  sold  the  coat,  and  the  sort  of  person  he  sold 
it  to ;  but  Gibson  and  Thomas  say  he  could  not 
have  told  them  distinct,  for  they  heard  the  strange 


gentleman  saying  to  master,  in  the  carriage,  that 
the  description  was  of  no  use.  And  I  am  certain 
sure  that  there  is  not  the  least  suspicion  that  he  has 
ever  been  in  Amherst  since  he  bought  the  coat.” 

“  I  don’t  understand,”  stammered  Mrs.  Carru- 
thers.  “  When  —  when  did  this  hapjien  ‘i*  ” 

“  A  few  days  ago :  it 's  all  in  the  papers.” 

Mrs.  Carruthers  groaned. 

“  Nothing  about  George,  but  about  finding  the 
body  and  the  coat.  It  is  all  here.”  The  old  wo¬ 
man  took  a  tightly  folded  newspaper  trom  her  pock¬ 
et.  The  light  was  too  dim  for  her  to  read  its  con¬ 
tents  to  her  mistress,  who  was  wholly  incapable  of 
reading  them  herself.  Mrs.  Brookes,  paper  in  hand, 
was  going  to  the  window,  to  withdraw  the  curtain 
completely,  when  she  paused. 

“  No,”  she  said ;  “  Dixon  will  be  here  too  soon. 
Better  that  you  should  ring  for  her  at  once,  and  send 
her  for  me.  Can  you  do  this,  my  dear';:’  keeping 
yourself  up  by  remembering  that  this  is  only  some 
dreadful  mistake,  and  that  George  never  did  it,  — 
no,  no  more  than  you  did.  Can  you  let  me  go  away 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  come  back  to  you  ? 
Remember,  we  cannot  be  too  carelul,  for  his  sake, 
and  if  Dixon  found  me  here  at  an  unusual  hour,  the 
servants  would  know  there  is  some  secret  or  another 
between  us.” 

“  I  can  bear  anything,  —  I  can  do  anything  you 
tell  me,”  was  Mrs.  Carruthers’s  answer,  in  a  whis¬ 
per. 

“  Well,  then,  first  lie  down,  and  I  will  close  the 
curtains  and  leave  you.  When  I  have  had  time  to 
get  to  my  room,  ring  for  Dixon.  Tell  her  you  are 
dl.  When  she  lets  the  light  in  she  will  see  that  for 
herself,  and  desire  her  to  send  me  to  you.” 

In  another  minute,  the  room  wius  once  more  in 
darkness,  and  Mrs.  Brookes  went  down  the  grand 
staircase,  in  onler  to  avoid  meeting  any  of  the  ser¬ 
vants,  crossed  the  hall,  and  gained  her  own  apart¬ 
ment  without  being  observed.  A  short  time,  but 
long  to  her  impatience,  had  elapsed,  when  Mrs. 
Carruthers’s  maid  knocked  at  the  door,  and  having 
received  iiermission  to  enter,  came  in  with  an  im- 

Sortant  face.  She  delivered  the  message  which 
Irs.  Brookes  was  expecting,  and  added  that  she 
had  never  seen  her  lady  loSc  so  ill  in  all  her  born 
days. 

“  Ixioks  more  like  a  corpse,  I  do  assure  you,  than 
like  the  lady  as  I  undressed  last  night,  and  circles 
under  her  eyes,  dreadful.  I  only  hope  it  ain’t  ty- 
pus,  for  I  ’in  dreadful  nervous,  not  being  used  to 
sickness,  which  indeed  I  never  engaged  for.  But, 
if  you  please,  Mrs.  Brookes,  you  was  to  go  to  her 
imiiicdiate,  and  I ’m  to  let  Sliss  Carruthers  know  as 
she ’s  to  make  tea  this  morning  for  master,  all  to 
their  two  selves,  which  he  won’t  like  it,  I  dare 
say.” 

Then  the  talkative  damsel  went  her  way  to  Miss 
Carruth'ers’s  room,  and  Mrs.  Brookes  hurried  to  that 
of  her  unhappy  mistress.  She  had  again  raised  her¬ 
self  in  the  IkjiI,  and  was  looking  eagerly  towards  the 
door,  with  hollow,  haggartl  eyes,  and  lips  ashy  pale, 
whose  trembling  she  in  vain  tried  to  control. 

“  Lock  both  doors,  Ellen,”  she  said,  “  and  tell  me 
all.  Give  me  the  paper  ;  I  can  read  it,  —  I  can, 
indeed.”  ^ 

She  took  it,  and  read  it  steadily  through,  —  read 
it  with  the  same  horrible  emotion,  a  thousand  times 
intensified,  which  had  agitated  the  faithful  servant 
only  a  few  hours  previously.  Standing  by  the  bed¬ 
side,  Mrs.  Brooks  gazed  upon  her  pale,  convulsed 
features,  as  she  read,  and  ever,  as  she  saw  the  in- 
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creasing  agony  which  they  betrayed,  she  murmured 
in  accents  of  earnest  entreaty,  — 

“  Don’t,  my  dear,  for  Grod’s  sake,  don’t,  not  for  a 
moment,  don’t  you  believe  it.  lie  sold  the  coat,  de¬ 
pend  upon  it.  It  looks  very  bad,  very  black  and 
bad,  but  you  may  be  sure  there ’s  no  truth  in  it. 
He  sold  the  coat.” 

She  spoke  to  deaf  ears.  When  Mrs.  Carruthers 
had  read  the  last  line  of  the  account,  of  the  inquest 
on  the  body  of  the  unknown  man,  the  paper  dropped 
from  her  hand  ;  she  turned  upon  the  old  nurse  a  face 
which,  from  that  moment,  she  never  had  the  power 
to  forget,  and  said,  — 

“  lie  wore  it  —  I  saw  it  on  him  on  Friday,”  and 
the  ne.xt  moment  slipped  down  among  the  pillows, 
and  lay  as  insensible  as  a  stone. 

The  old  woman  gave  no  alarm,  called  for  no  assist¬ 
ance,  but  silently  and  steadily  applied  herself  to  re¬ 
calling  Mrs.  Carruthers  to  consciousness.  She  had 
no  fear  of  interruption.  Mr.  Carruthers  invariably 
went  direct  to  the  breakfasbroom  on  returning  from 
his  morning  tour  of  inspection,  and  Clare  would  not 
visit  Mrs.  Carruthers  in  her  own  apartment  una.sked. 
So  Mrs.  Brookes  set  the  windows  and  doors  wide 
open,  and  let  the  sweet  morning  air  fan  the  insensi¬ 
ble  face,  while  she  applied  all  the  remedies  at  hand. 
At  length  Mrs.  Carruthers  sighed  deeply,  opened  her 
eyes,  and  raised  her  hand  to  her  forehead,  where  it 
came  in  contact  with  the  wet  hair. 

“  Hush,  my  dear,^’  said  Mrs.  Brookes,  as  she  made  an 
almost  inarticulate  attempt  to  speak.  “  Do  not  try  to 
say  anything  yet.  Lie  quite  still,  until  you  are  better.” 

Mrs.  Carruthers  closed  her  eyes  again  and  kept 
silent.  When,  after  an  interval,  she  lx.‘gan  to  look 
more  life-like,  the  old  woman  said,  softly,  — 

“  You  must  not  give  way  again  like  this,  for 
George’s  sake.  I  don’t  care  about  his  wearing  the 
coat.  I  know  it  looks  bad,  but  it  is  a  mistake,  I  am 
quite  sure.  Don’t  I  know  the  boy  as  well  as  you  do, 
and  may  be  better,  and  don’t  I  know  his  tender 
heart,  with  all  his  wildness,  and  that  he  never  shed  a 
fellow-creature’s  blood  in  auger,  or  for  any  other 
reason.  But  it ’s  plain  he  is  suspected,  —  not  he,  for 
they  don’t  know  him,  thank  God,  bu^  the  man  that 
wore  the  coat,  and  we  must  warn  him,  and  keep  it 
from  master,  blaster  would  go  mad,  I  think,  if 
anything  like  suspicion  or  disgrace  came  of  ^Master 
George,  more  than  the  disgrace  he  thinks  the  poor 
boy’s  goings  on  already.  You  must  keep  steady  and 
composed,  my  dear,  and  you  must  write  to  him. 
Are  you  listening  to  me  ?  Do  you  understand 
me  ?  ”  asked  the  old  woman,  anxiously,  fur  Mrs. 
Carruthers’s  eyes  were  wild  and  wandering,  and  her 
hand  twitched  convulsively  in  her  grasp. 

“  Yes,  yes,”  she  murmured,  “  but  I  tell  you,  Ellen, 
he  wore  the  coat,  —  my  boy  wore  the  coat.” 

“  And  /  tell  you,  I  don’t  care  whether  he  wore 
the  coat  or  not,”  repeated  Mrs.  Brookes,  emphati¬ 
cally.  “  He  can  explain  that,  no  doubt  of  it ;  but 
he  must  be  kept  out  of  trouble,  and  you  must  be 
kept  out  of  trouble,  and  the  only  way  to  do  that,  is 
to  let  him  know  what  brought  the  strange  gentleman 
to  Poynings,  and  what  he  and  master  found  out. 
Remember,  he  never  did  this  thing,  but,  my  dear, 
he  has  been  in  bad  hands  lately,  you  know  that ;  for 
have  n’t  you  suffered  in  getting  him  out  of  them,  and 
I  don’t  say  but  that  he  may  be  mixed  up  with  them 
that  did.  I ’m  afraid  there  can’t  be  any  doubt  of 
that,  and  he  must  be  warned.  Try  and  think  of 
what  he  told  you  about  himself,  not  only  just  now, 
but  when  he  came  here  before,  and  you  will  see 
some  light,  1  am  sure.” 


But  Mrs.  Carruthers  could  not  think  of  anything, 
could  not  remember  anything,  could  see  no  li^ 

A  deadly  horrible  conviction  had  seized  upon  her 
iron  fingers  clutched  her  heart,  a  faint  sickening  ter^ 
ror  held  her  captive,  in  body  and  spirit ;  and  as  the 
old  woman  gazed  at  her,  and  found  her  incapable 
of  answering,  the  fear,  that  her  mistress  was  dying 
then  and  there  before  her  eyes  took  possession  of  hen 
She  folded  up  the  newspaper  which  had  fallen  from 
Mrs.  Carruthers’s  hand,  upon  the  bed,  replaced  it  in 
her  pocket,  and  rang  the  bell  for  Dixon. 

“  My  mistress  is  very  ill,”  she  said,  when  Dixon 
entered  the  room.  “  You  had  better  go  and  find 
master,  and  send  him  here.  Tell  him  to  send  for 
Dr.  Munns  at  once.” 

Dixon  gave  a  frightened,  sympathizing  glance  at 
the  figure  on  the  bed,  over  which  the  old  woman 
was  bending  with  such  kindly  solicitude,  and  then 
departed  on  her  errand.  She  found  Mr.  Carruthers 
still  in  the  breakfast-room.  He  was  seated  at  the 
table,  and  held  in  his  hand  a  new||)aper,  from  which 
he  had  evidently  been  reading,  when  Dixon  knocked 
at  the  door ;  for  he  was  holding  it  slightly  aside,  and 
poising  his  gold  eye-glass  in  the  other  hand,  when 
the  woman  entered.  Mr.  Carruthers  was  unaccus¬ 
tomed  to  being  disturbed,  and  he  did  not  like  it,  so  I 
that  it  was  in  a  tone  of  some  impatience  that  he 
said,  — 

“  Well,  Dixon,  what  do  you  want  ?” 

“  If  you  please,  sir,”  replied  DLxon,  hesitatingly, 

“  mj'  mistress  is  not  well.” 

“  So  I  hear,”  returned  her  master ;  “  she  sent 
word  she  did  not  mean  to  appear  at  breakfast.” 
He  said  It  rather  huffily,  for  not  to  appear  at  break¬ 
fast  w£is,  in  Mr.  Carruthers’s  eyes,  not  to  have  a  well- 
regulated  mind,  and  not  to  have  a  well-regulated 
mind  was  very  lamentable  and  shocking  indeed. 

“  Yes,  sir,”  Dixon  went  on,  “  but  I ’m  afraid  she ’s 
very  ill  indeed.  She  has  been  fainting  this  long 
time,  sir,  and  Mrs.  Brookes  can’t  bring  her  to  at  all. 
She  sent  me  to  ask  you  to  send  for  Dr.  Munns  at 
once,  and  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  step  up  and 
see  my  mistress,  sir  ?  ” 

“  God  bless  my  soul,”  said  Mr.  Carruthers,  pettish¬ 
ly,  but  rising  as  he  spoke,  and  pushing  his  chair 
away.  “  This  is  very  strange  ;  she  has  been  exposing 
herself  to  cold,  I  suppose.  Yes,  yes,  go  on  and  tell 
Mrs.  Brookes  I  am  coming,  as  soon  as  1  send  Gibson 
for  Dr.  Munns.” 

Dixon  left  the  room*  and  Mr.  Carruthers  rang 
the  bell,  and  desired  that  the  coachman  should  at¬ 
tend  him  immediately.  When  Dixon  had  entered 
the  breakfast-room,  Clare  Carruthers  had  been 
standing  by  the  window,  looking  out  on  the  garden, 
her  ba«  turned  towards  her  uncle.  She  had  not 
looked  round  once  during  the  colloquy  between  her 
uncle  and  his  wife’s  maid,  but  had  remained  quite 
motionless.  Now  Mr.  Ciirruthers  addressed  her. 

“  Clare,”  he  said,  “  you  had  better  go  to  Mrs.  Car¬ 
ruthers.”  But  his  niece  was  no  longer  in  the  room ; 
she  had  softly  opened  the  French  window,  and 
jiassed  into  the  flower-garden,  carrying  among  the 
sweet,  opening  flowers  of  the-  early  summer,  and  in¬ 
to  the  serene  air,  a  face  which  might  have  vied  in  Its 
rigid  terror  with  the  face  up  stairs.  When  Mr. 
Carruthers  had  come  in  that  morning,  and  joined 
Clare  in  the  pretty  breakfast-room,  he  was  in  an  un¬ 
usually  pleasant  mood,  and  had  greeted  his  niece 
with  uncommon  kindness.  He  had  found  evesy- 
thlng  in  good  order  out  of  doors.  No  advantage 
had  been  taken  of  his  absence  to  neglect  the  inex¬ 
orable  sweepings  and  rollings,  the  clippings  and 
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^C£au9e  he  waftSl  nourishing  the  secret  sen^ 
i  his  own  importance,  which  had  sprung  up  m  his  poor 

^  a  ?b. 

Mr  Dalrvmple’s  visit  to  his  niece  without  delay.  le  t 

IX  - 

Ta  pleasant  tone,  and  presently  asked  her  if  she  An 
ill  l^en  looking  at  the  London  papers  during  the  ter 
Kferda^  Clare  replied  that  she  had  seldom 
Si  anyth?^g  beyond  the  deatlis,  births,  and  mar-  ro 
aid  an  ocLional  leader,  and  had  notread  he, 
evSo  much  while  she  had  been  at  the  bycamor^.  ite 

**  Why  do  you  ask,  uncle?  "she  said.  “  Is  there  dr, 

^yryM,"there  is,”  replied  | Mr.  Carrutliers,  po 
fiomnouslv^  “There  is  a  matter  attracting  public 
SSust  now  in  which  I  am,  strange  to  say  a  vi, 

S  deal' interested,-in  which  ^ d 

C  laid  on  me,  indeed,  ,n  a  way  f 

tering,  —  very  flattering  indeed,  —  is,  at  the  sa 
time,  embamissing.” 

Mr.  Carruthers  became  more  and  more  ,, 

with  every  word  he  spoke.  Clare  could  not  repress  \ 

a  disrespectful  notion  that  he  bore  an  ateurd  res^ 
bl^cTto  the  turkey-cock,  whose  struttings  and  ™b-  f 
SbplSd  often  amlsed  her  in  the  Poul  W«;5,  ^ 
he  iMuthed  his  words  and  moved  his  chin  about  m  t 
hbTtiff  and  spotless  cravat.  His  niece  was  rather  a 
surprised  by  t^  matter  of  his  discourse,  as  s^  was 
i^accustoled  to  associate  the  idea  of  “"Port^^®  ® 
to  society  at  laiw  with  Mr.  Carruthers  of  Poynings,  a 
^rchlished  a  rather  settled  conviction  that, 
mighty  potentate  as  he  was  within  the  bandso^ 
eaL  of  Poynings,  the  world  outeide  . 

KpendentVot^im.  She  Icmked  up  at  him  with  an  . 

expi^ion  of  interest  and  also  of  surprise,  but  foi- 
tunately  she  did  not  give  utterance  to  the  latter  and 

M““rathen,,  murd., 
has  been  committed  in  London  under  ^ery^cuhar 
circumstances.  It  is  a  most  mysterious  affair,  and 
the  only  solution  of  the  mystery  hitherto  suggested 
is  that  the  motive  is  political.” 

He  paused,  cleared  his  threat,  once  more  settled 
his  chin  comfortably,  and  went  on, 
tened,  wondering  more  and  more  how  such  a 
could’affect  her^ncle.  She  was  a 
girl,  but  not  in  the  least  silly,  and  quite  ^ 
any  sort  of  affectation ;  so  she  expressed  no  hoiror 
or  emotion  at  the  mere  al^tract  idea  of  the 
as  a  more  young-ladyisli  young  lady  would  have 

j  Yes,  uncle,”  she  said,  simply,  as  he  p.aused. 

I  Mr.  Carruthers  continued,  —  ,  ,  .  . 

i  “  The  murdered  man  was  found  by  the  ’ 

stabbed,  and  robbed  of  whatever  money  and  jewel¬ 
ry  he  had  possessed.  He  was  a  good-looking  man, 
^ung,  and  ?^dently  a  forever ;  bat  there  jrere  n^ 
means  of  identifying  the  and  the  inquest  was 

adjourned,  —  in  fact,  is  still  adjourned. 

“  What  an  awful  death  to  come  by,  in  a  strange 


country !  ”  said  Clare,  solemnly.  »  How  dreadful  to 
thinkThat  his  friends  and  relative  jrdl  perhare 
never  know  his  fate !  But  how  did  they  know  the 
poor  creature  was  a  foreigner,  uncle  f 

“  By  his  dress,  my  dear.  It  appears  he  had  on 
fur-lin^  coat,  with  a  hood,  -  quite  “‘.‘bre'g" 
of  dress ;  and  the  only  person  at  the  a^L^ 

throw  any  light  on  the  crime  wm  a  waiter  at  &n  e^ 
ing-house  in  the  Strand,  who  said  that  the  murder^ 
mL  had  dined  there  on  a  certain  evening  - 1^ 

Thursday,  I  believe -and  had  worn  ^be  fur  coat, 

and  spoken  in  a  peculiar  squeaky  voice.  Th®  wmter 
felt  sure  he  was  not  an  Englishman,  though  he  s^ke 
godd  English.  So  the  inquert  vras  adjounmd  m 
order  to  ^t  more  evidence,  if  Pf»'^®’  “ 
identity  of  the  murdered  man,  and  also  that  of  the 
last  pe^n  who  had  been  seen  in  his  company. 
And^this  brings  me  to  the  matter  in  which  I  am  in- 

'Tkre  watched  her  uncle  vvith  astonishment  ^  he 
roi  from  his  chair  and  planted  himself  upon  the 
hearth-ru«»  before  the  fireplace,  now  adorned  with 
ite  ^mmer  ornaments  of  plants  and  flowere,  and 
:  draSTmuslin.  Taking  up  the  farnili^  British 
'  ititede,  and  looking,  if  possible,  more  than  ever 
_  •nroppeaea. 


attitude,  and  looxing,  n  - - 

pompous,  Mr.  Carruthers  procreded,  - 

You  will  be  surprised  to  learn,  Clare,  that  the  | 
visit  of  the  gentleman  who  came  here  yesterday,  and  1 
wfS  wh!^^  went  out,  had  reference  to  this  mur- 

'^"“How,  uncle?”  exclaimed  Clare.  ‘‘Wh»t  on 
1  earth  have  you,  or  has  any  one  here,  to  do  with^it  ?  | 

“  Wjut  until  I  have  done,  and  reu  *®®’„  ^  f 
Mr.  Carruthers,  in  a  tone  of  stately 
last  person  seen  in  the  company  oftk 
found  murdered,  and  who  dined  with  him  at  the 
tavern,  wore  acoat  which  the  waiter  who  recognired 
the  body  had  chanced  to  notice  particularly^  The 
anne^nce  of  this  person  the  man  faded  in  desenb- 

L&xtssrrxxr&rx 

with  inttwwt  indeed  .nd  with 

I  „«entlon,b»t.till  wonderim  '■•'''‘“XnT  X 
involved  in  the  metier,  end  perheps  tehng  e  little 
1  imXe»t  et  the  slownew,  with  which,  in  hi.  mlt-im- 

,  ’“Ti'Xnth  XStcontinned  Mr 

fliprs  “  to  find  in  the  gentleman  who  came  here  yes- 
?nd  wh«e  naL  was  Dalrymple,  an 
?he  Home  Office,  intrusted  by 
sLnholme  with  a  special  mi^ion  to  me 

1  hie  to  de^rihj  - 

”  if "  to  renuSt  me  to  assist  him^n  investigating 

,e  ed”  (Mr!  Carruthers  brought  out  the 

SS,Trapprehcnsion  of  his  betrayal  of  the 

‘1’  ‘"‘‘“mat  cause,  uncle?”  asked  Clare,  mn(«ently. 
n  She  was  not  of  a  sensational  turn  of  mind,  bad  no 

ra-s  tired  of  her  uncle’s  story.  .  ....  ^ 

“  .<  God  knows,  mjr  dear ;  some  rf  tbe.^rty, 

ire  ternity,  and  equality  nonsense,  I  suppoee.  At 
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events,  this  is  the  supposition,  anil  to  ask  niy  aid  in 
investigating  the  only  clew  in  the  possession  of  the 
government  was  the  object  of  Mr.  Ilalrymple’s  visit 
yestenlay.  The  man  who  was  seen  in  the  company 
of  the  murdered  man  by  the  waiter  at  the  tavern, 
and  who  went  away  with  him,  wore  a  coat  made  by 
Evans  of  Amherst.  You  know  him,  Clare,  the  old 
man  who  does  so  much  of  our  work  here.  I  went  to 
his  shop  with  Mr.  Dalrymplc,  and  we  found  out  all 
about  the  coat.  He  remembered  it  exactly,  by  the 
description,  .and  told  us  when  he  had  m.ade  it,  two 
years  ago,  and  when  he  had  sold  it,  six  weeks  ago, 
to  a  person  who  paid  for  it  with  a  ten-pound  note 
with  the  jxwt-office  stamp  upon  it 

The  old  man  is  not  very  bright,  however,  for 
though  he  remembered  the  circumstance,  and  found 
the  date  in  his  day-book,  he  could  not  give  anything 
like  a  clear  description  of  the  man  who  had  bought 
the  coat.  He  could  only  tell  us,  in  general  terms, 
that  he  would  certainly  know  him  i^;ain,  if  he  should 
see  him ;  but  he  talked  about  a  rather  tall  young 
man,  neither  stout  nor  thin,  neither  ugly  nor  hand¬ 
some,  dark-eyed  and  dark-haired,  in  short,  the  kind 
of  description  which  describes  nothing.  We  came 
away  as  wise  as  we  went,  except  in  the  matter  of 
the  date  of  the  purchase  of  the  coat.  That  does  not 
help  much  towards  the  detection  of  the  murderer,  as 
a  coat  may  change  hands  many  times  in  six  weeks, 
if  it  has  been  originally  bought  by  a  dubious  person. 
The  thing  would  have  been  to  establish  a  likeness 
between  the  m.an  described  by  Evans,  as  the  pur¬ 
chaser  of  the  coat,  and  the  man  described  by  the 
waiter  as  the  wearer  of  the  cOiVt  at  the  tavern.  But 
both  descriptions  are  very  vague.” 

“  What  was  the  coat  like  ?  ”  asked  Clare,  in  a 
strange,  deliberate  tone. 

“  It  was  a  blue  Witney  overcoat,  with  a  label  in¬ 
side  the  collar,  bearing  Evans’s  name.  The  waiter 
at  the  tavern,  where  the  murdered  man  dined,  had 
reail  the  name,  and  remembered  it.  This  led  to  their 
sending  to  me,  and  my  being  known  to  the  authori¬ 
ties  as  a  very  active  magistrate,”  (here  Mr.  Carru- 
thers  swelled  and  pouted  again  with  importance,) 
“  the^  naturally  communicated  with  me.  The  ques¬ 
tion  IS,  now,  how  I  am  to  justify  the  very  flattering 
confidence  which  Lord  AVolstenholme  has  placed  in 
me.  *  It  is  a  difficult  question,  and  I  have  been  con¬ 
sidering  it  maturely.  Mr.  Dalrymple  seems  to  think 
the  clew  quite  lost.  But  I  am  not  disposed  ta  let  it 
rest ;  I  am  determined  to  set  every  pos.sible  engine 
at  work  to  discover  whether  the  description  given 
by  the  waiter,  and  that  given  by  Evans,  tally  with 
one  another.” 

“  You  said  the  inquest  was  adjourned,  I  think,” 
said  Clare. 

“  Yes,  until  to-<lay ;  but  Mr.  Dalrymple  will  not 
have  learned  anything.  There  will  be  an  open  ver^ 
diet.”  (Here  Mr.  Carruthers  condescendingly  ex¬ 
plained  to  his  niece  the  meaning  of  the  term.) 
“  And  the  affair  will  be  left  to  be  unravelled  in 
time.  I  am  anxious  to  do  all  I  c.an  towards  that 
end ;  it  is  a  duty  I  owe  to  society,  to  Lord  Wolsten- 
holme,  and  to  myself.” 

Clare  had  risen  from  her  chair,  and  approached 
the  window.  Her  uncle  could  not  see  her  face,  as 
he  resumed  his  scat  at  the  breakfast-table,  and 
opened  his  letters  in  his  usual  deliberate  and  digni¬ 
fied  manner.  Being  letters  addressed  to  ]\Ir.  Car¬ 
ruthers  of  Poynings,  they  were,  of  course,  important ; 
but  if  thejr  had  not  had  that  paramount  claim  to 
consideration,  the  communications  in  question  might 
have  been  deemed  dull  and  trivial.  Whatever  their 


nature,  Clare  Carruthers  turned  her  head  from  the 
window,  and  furtively  watched  her  uncle  during 
their  perusal.  He  read  them  with  uplifted  eye¬ 
brows  .and  much  use  of  his  gold-rimmed  eye-glasses, 
as  his  habit  was,  but  then  laid  them  down  without 
comment,  and  took  up  a  newspaper. 

“  I  dare  say  we  shall  find  something  about  the 
business  in  this,”  he  said,  addre.ssing  his  niece,  but  ! 
without  turning  his  head  in  her  direction.  “  Ah,  I 
thought  so;  here  it  is.  ‘Mysterious  circumstance, 
e.xtraordinary  supineness  and  stupidity  of  the  police ; 
no  one  arrested  on  suspicion ;  better  arrest  tlie 
wrong  man,  and  tr.anquillize  the  public  mind,  than  I 
arrest  no  one  at  all.’  I ’m  not  convinced  by  that  ■ 
reasoning,  I  must  say.  What  ?  No  reason  for  re-  | 
garding  the  murder  as  a  political  assassination?  i 
Listen  to  this,  Clare  ” ;  and  he  read  aloud,  while  she  ' 
stood  by  the  window,  her  back  turned  towards  him, 
and  listened,  intently,  greedily,  with  a  terrible  fear  j 
and  sickness  at  her  heart : —  ! 

“  ‘  The  .supposition  that  this  atrocious  crime  has  been  ; 
committed  from  political  motives  has,  in  our  opinion,  I 
no  foundation  in  probability,  and  derives  very  little  [ 
support  from  common  sense.  The  appearance  of  the 
body,  the.  fneness  of  the  linen,  the  expensive  quality  of  i 
the  attire,  the  torn  condition  of  the  breast  and  sleeves  j 
of  the  shirt,  xchi:h  seems  plainly  to  indicate  that  studs,  ^ 
probably  of  value,  had  been  wrenched  violently  out, 
the  extreme  improbabili>y  that  an  individual  so  hand- 
somely  dressed  as  the  murdered  man  would  have  been  I 
out  without  money  in  his  pocket,  all  indicate  robbery  at 
least ;  and  if  perhaps  more  than  robbery,  certainly  not 
less,  to  have  l>een  the  motive  of  the  crime.  An  absurd  I 
theory  has  been  founded  tipon  a  peculiarity  in  the  \ 
dress  of  the  victim,  and  upon  a  remark  made  by  the  ; 
only  witness  at  the  inquest  about  his  tone  of  voice. 
Nothing  is  more  likely,  in  our  opinion,  than  a  com¬ 
plete  miscarriage  of  justice  in  this  atrocious  case.  ] 
Suspicion  has  been  arbitrarily  directed  in  one  channel,  | 
and  the  result  will  be,  probably,  the  total  neglect  of 
other  and  more  likely  ones.  While  the  political  mur¬ 
derer  is  being  theorized  about  and  “  wanted f  the  more  : 
ordinary  criminal,  the  ruffian  who  kills  for  gain,  awl  ' 
not  for  patriotism  or  principle,  is  as  likely  as  not  to  1 
escape  comfortably,  and  enjoy  his  swag  in  some  pleas-  j 
ant,  unsuspected,  and  undisturbed  retreat.’ 

“  Now,  I  call  this  most  unjustifiable,”  s.aid  Mr.  ; 
Carruthers,  in  a  tone  of  dignified  remonstrance  ' 
and  indignation.  “  Really,  the  liberty  of  the  press 
is  going  quite  too  far.  The  government  are  con-  ! 
vinced  tliat  the  murder  is  iwlitical,  and  I  can’t  j 
see  —  ” 

It  was  at  this  point  of  Mr.  Carruthers’s  harangue  1 
that  he  was  intenaipted  by  his  wife’s  maid.  When 
he  again  looked  for  Clare,  she  had  disappeared,  nor 
did  he  or  any  of  the  frightened  and  agitated  house¬ 
hold  at  Poynings  see  the  young  lady  again  for  many  | 
hours.  Dr.  Munns  arrived  and  found  Mr.  Can’uthers  i 
considerably  distressed  at  the  condition  in  which 
Mrs.  Carruthers  was,  also  a  little  annoyed  .at  that 
lady’s  want  of  consideration  in  being  ill,  and  unable 
to  refrain  from  hinting,  with  much  reserve  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  manner,  that  he  was  at  present  more  than  , 
usually  eng.aged  in  business  of  the  last  importance,  ^ 
which  rendered  it  peculiarly  unfortunate  that  he  , 
should  have  any  additional  c.are  imposed  on  him,  —  ' 
public  inqiortance,  he  took  care  to  explain,  and  no 
less  onerous  than  mysterious.  j 

But  the  worthy  gentleman’s  pride  and  pompous-  j 
ness  were  soon  snubbed  by  the  extreme  gravity  of 
Dr.  Munns’s  manner,  as  he  answered  his  imiuiries 
and  put  questions  in  his  turn  relative  to  his  patient. 
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The  doctor  was  both  alarmed  and  puz/led  by  Mrs. 
Carruthers’s  state.  lie  told  her  husband  she  was 
▼ery  seriously  ill ;  he  feared  brain-fever  had  .already 
set  in.  Could  Mr.  Carruthers  account  for  the  seiz¬ 
ure  in  any  way  ?  No,  Mr.  Carruthers  could  not ; 
neither  could  the  housekeeper,  nor  Mrs.  Carruthers’s 
maid,  both  of  whom  were  closely  (|uestioncd,  as  hav¬ 
ing  more  and  more  frequent  access  to  that  lady’.s 
presence  than  any  other  members  of  the  household. 

liid  Mrs.  Carruthers  heard  any  distressing  intel¬ 
ligence  V  had  she  received  a  shock  of  any  kind  ?  the 
doctor  inquired.  Mr.  Carruthers  appeared  to  sus¬ 
tain  one  from  the  (question.  Of  course  not ;  certain¬ 
ly  not ;  nothing  of  the  kind,  he  replied,  with  some 
unrepressed  irritation  of  manner,  and  secretly  re¬ 
garded  the  bare  suggestion  of  such  a  possibility  as 
almost  indecent.  Mrs.  Carruthers  of  Poynings  re¬ 
ceive  shocks  indeed !  The  doctor,  who  knew  and 
disregarded  his  peculiarities,  calmly  pursued  his  in¬ 
quiries  undeterred  by  Mr.  Carruthers’s  demeanor, 
and,  finding  that  nothing  particular  had  happened, 
acknowledged  that,  there  being  no  apparent  cause 
to  which  so  sudden  and  serious  an  illne.ss  could  be 
attributed,  he  was  the  more  uneasy  as  to  its  proba¬ 
ble  result.  Then  Mr.  Carruthers  caught  the  infec¬ 
tion  of  his  alarm,  and  all  the  best  side  of  his  charac¬ 
ter,  all  the  real  love  and  appreciation  of  his  wife, 
ordinarily  overlaid  by  his  egotism,  came  out  in  full 
force,  and  the  stanchest  stickler  for  domestic  fealty 
could  not  have  demanded  greater  solicitude  than  the 
frightened  husband  e.'chibitcfl. 

In  a  wonderfully  short  space  of  time  the  house 
tuBumed  the  api)earance  which  illness  always  gives. 
The  servants  went  about  their  work  whispering, 
and  the  sitting-rooms  were  silent  and  deserted.  No 
one  bestowed  a  thought  on  Clare.  The  attendants 
on  the  suffering  woman,  busily  engaged  in  carrying 
out  the  orders  given  them  by  Dr.  Munns,  who  re¬ 
mained  for  several  hours  with  his  patient,  —  the 
alarmed  husband,  who  wandered  about  disconsolate- 


the  discoloration  was  still  about  the  heavy  eyelids. 
.fVs  she  stood  despairingly  before  the  dressing-table, 
her  maid  came  to  her. 

“  The  dinner-bell  will  not  ring,  ma’am,”  said  the 
girl.  “  Mr.  Carruthers  is  afraid  of  the  noise  for 
Mrs.  Carruthers.” 

“  Ay,”  said  Clare,  listlessly,  still  looking  at  the 
disfigured  im.age  in  the  glass.  “  How  is  she  ?  ” 

“  No  better,  ma’am ;  very  bad  indeed,  I  believe. 
But  don’t  take  on  so.  Miss  Clare,”  her  maid  went 
on,  affectionately.  “  She  is  not  so  bad  as  they  say, 
perha[)s ;  and,  at  all  events,  you  ’ll  knock  yourself 
up  and  be  no  comfort  to  Mr.  Carruthers.” 

A  light  flashed  upon  Clare.  She  had  only  to  keep 
silence,  and  no  one  would  find  her  out ;  her  tears, 
her  anguish,  would  be  imputed  to  her  share  of  the 
family  trouble.  Her  maid,  who  would  naturally 
have  noticed  her  appe.arancc  immediately,  expressed 
no  surprise.  Mrs.  Carruthers  was  very  ill,  then. 
Something  new  had  occurred  since  the  morning, 
when  there  had  been  no  hint  of  anything  serious  in 
her  indisposition.  The  maid  evidently  believed  her 
mistress  ac(]uainted  with  all  that  had  occurred.  She 
had  only  to  keep  quiet,  and  nothing  would  betray 
her  ignorance.  So  she  allowed  the  girl  to  talk, 
while  she  made  some  trifling  change  in  her  dress, 
and  soon  learned  all  the  particulars  of  Mrs.  Car¬ 
ruthers’s  illness,  and  the  doctor’s  visit,  of  her  uncle’s 
alarm,  and  Mrs.  Brookes’s  devoted  attendance  on 
her  mistress.  Then  Clare,  trembling,  though  re¬ 
lieved  of  her  immediate  apprehension  of  discovery, 
went  down  stairs  to  join  her  uncle  at  their  dreary 
dinner.  He  made  no  comment  upon  the  girl’s  ap¬ 
pearance,  and,  indeed,  hardly  spoke.  The  few  words 
of  sympathy  which  Clare  ventured  to  say  were 
briefiy  answered,  and  as  soon  as  possible  he  left  the 
dining-room.  Clare  sat  by  the  table  for  a  while, 
with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  thinking,  suffer¬ 
ing,  but  not  weeping.  She  had  no  more  tears  to¬ 
day  to  shed. 


ly  between  his  own  library  and  his  wife’s  room, — all 
rorgot  the  girl’s  existence.  It  was  very  late  —  with¬ 
in  a  few  minutes  of  the  usual  dinner-hour,  —  an  in¬ 
flexible  jicriod  at  Poynings  —  when  Clare  Carru¬ 
thers  crossed  the  flower-garden,  entered  the  house 
by  the  window  through  which  she  had  left  it,  and 
stole  gently  up  stairs  to  her  own  room.  She  threw 
her  hat  and  shawl  upon  her  bed,  and  went  to  her 
dressing-table.  There  she  stood  for  some  minutes 
before  the  glass,  holding  her  disordered  hair  back 
with  her  hands,  —  there  were  bits  of  grass  and  frag¬ 
ments  of  leaves  in  it,  as  though  she  h.ad  been  lying 
with  her  fair  head  prone  upon  the  ground,  —  and 
gazing  upon  her  young,  misery-stricken  face.  White 
about  the  full,  pure  lip,  where  the  rich  blood  ordina¬ 
rily  glowed,  purple  about  the  long,  fair  cyelid.s,  and 
the  blushing  cheeks,  heavy-eyed,  the  girl  was  piteous 
to  see,  and  she  knew  it.  The  hours  that  had  passed 
over  since  she  left  her  uncle’s  pi-escnce  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  had  been  Laden  with  horror,  with  dread,  with 
such  anguish  as  had  never  in  its  lightest  form 
touched  her  young  spirit  before,  and  she  trembled 
as  she  marked  the  ravages  they  had  made  in  her 
face. 

“  What  shall  I  do  ?  ”  she  murmured,  as  though 
questioning  her  own  forlorn  image  in  the  glass. 
“  What  shall  I  do  ?  I  dare  not  stay  away  from  din¬ 
ner,  and  what  will  they  say  when  they  see  my 
face  ?  ” 

She  fastened  up  her  hair,  .and  batheil  her  face 
with  cold  water,  then  returned  to  the  gla-ss  to  look 
at  it  again ;  but  the  pallor  was  still  upon  the  lip, 
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Presently  she  went  to  Mrs.  Carruthers’s  room, 
and  sat  down  on  a  chair  behind  the  door,  abstracted 
and  silent.  In  the  large,  dimly-lighted  room  she 
was  hardly  seen  by  the  watchers.  She  saw  her 
uncle  come  in,  and  stand  forlornly  by  the  bed, 
then  the  doctor  came,  and  several  figures  moved 
about  silently  and  went  away,  and  then  there  was 
no  one  but  Mrs.  Brookes  sitting  still  as  a  statue  beside 
the  sufferer,  who  lay  in  a  state  of  stupor.  How  long 
she  had  been  in  the  room  before  the  old  woman 
perceived  her  Clare  did  not  know,  but  she  felt 
Mrs.  Brookes  bending  over  her,  and  taking  her 
hand,  before  she  knew  she  had  moved  from  the  bed¬ 
side. 

“  Pr.ay  go  away  and  lie  down.  Miss  Carruthers,” 
the  old  woman  said,  half  tenderly,  half  severely. 
“  You  can  do  no  good  here,  no  one  can  do  any  good 
here  yet,  and  you  will  be  ill  yourself.  We  can’t  do 
with  more  trouble  in  the  house,  and  crying  your 
eyes  out  of  your  head  as  you ’ve  been  doing  won’t 
help  any  one,  my  dear.  I  will  ^send  you  word  how 
she  is  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.” 

The  old  woman  raised  the  girl  by  a  gentle  im¬ 
pulse,  as  she  spoke,  she  went  meekly  away,  Mrs. 
Brookes  closing  the  door  behind  her  with  an  unspo¬ 
ken  ^reflection  on  the  useles-sness  of  girls,  who,  when¬ 
ever  anything  is  the  matter,  can  do  nothing  but 
crj'. 

The  night  gradually  fell  upon  Poynings,  the  soft, 
sweet,  early  summer  night.  It  crept  into  the  sick¬ 
room,  and  overshadowed  the  still  form  upon  the  bed, 
the  form  whose  stillness  was  to  bo  succeeded  by  the 
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fierce  unrest,  the  torturing,  vague  effort  of  fever ;  it 
closed  over  the  stem,  pompous  master  of  Poynings, 
wakeful  and  sorely  troubled.  It  darkened  the  pret¬ 
ty  chamber,  decorated  with  a  thousand  girlish  treas¬ 
ures,  and  simple  adornments,  in  which  Clare  Carru- 
thers  was  striving  sorely  with  the  first  fierce  trial  of 
her  prosperous  youn^  life.  When  it  was  at  its  dark¬ 
est  and  deepest,  the  girl’s  swollen,  weary  eyelids  closed, 
conquered  by  the  irresistible,  mighty  benefactor  of 
the  young  who  suffer.  Then,  if  any  eye  could  have 
pierced  the  darkness  and  looked  at  her,  as  she  lay 
sleeping,  the  stamp  of  a  great  fear  upon  her  face, 
even  in  her  slumber,  and  her  breast  shaken  by  fre¬ 
quent  heavy  sighs,  it  would  have  been  seen  that  one 
hand  was  hidden  under  the  pillow,  and  the  fair  cheek 
pressed  tightly  down  upon  it,  for  better  security. 
That  hand  was  closed  upon  three  letters,  several¬ 
ly  addressed  to  the  advertising  department  of  three 
of  the  daily  newspapers.  The  contents,  which  were 
uniform,  had  cost  the  girl  hours  of  anxious  and 
nizing  thoughts.  They  were  very  simple,  and  were 
as  follows,  accompanied  by  the  sum  which  she  sup¬ 
posed  their  insertion  would  cost,  very  liberally  esti¬ 
mated  :  — 

“  The  gentleman  who  showed  a  lady  a  sprig  of 
myrtle  on  last  Saturday  is  earnestly  entreated  by 
her  not  to  revisit  the  place  where  he  met  her. 
He  will  inevitably  be  recognized.” 

“  Grod  forgive  me,  if  I  am  doing  wrong  in  this,” 
Clare  Carruthers  had  said  with  her  last  w»ing  con¬ 
sciousness.  “  God  forgive  me,  but  I  must  save  him 
if  I  can.” 

[To  be  continued.] 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Kossuth  is  now  in  Turin,  where  he  intends  to 
fix  his  permanent  residence. 

The  London  Spectator  pronounces  Griffith  Gaunt 
“  a  noble,  though  somewhat  rugged,  poem  in 
prose.” 

The  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice  has  been  elected  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

Mr.  Alexander  Smart,  a  Scotch  poet  whose 
verses  attracted  attention  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago, 
died  recently  in  his  sixty-eighth  year. 

The  Pandit,  a  Benares  journal,  which  publishes 
“rare  Sanscrit  works,”  has  recently  printed  one 
bearing  the  astounding  title,  “  Sankhyasdstrabhyup- 
agatanirisvaravMopapadanam.” 

M.  ViENXET  is  about  to  write  an  epic  poem,  of 
which  the  hero  is  to  be  Count  Bismarck.  The  au¬ 
thor  was  at  one  time  a  cabinet  minister,  and  has 
long  been  a  member  of  the  French  Academy. 

A  VOLUME  of  criticism  on  Mr.  Swinburne’s  much- 
censured  “  Poems  and  Ballads,”  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Ros¬ 
setti  (brother  of  Miss  Christina  kossetti,  the  poet¬ 
ess),  has  just  been  published  in  London  by  Mr. 
Hotten. 

The  title  of  Dickens’s  new  Christmas  story  is 
“  Mugby  Junction.”  Four  of  the  episodes  will  be 
contnbuted  by  Dickens  himself,  namely,  “  Barbox 
Brothers,”  “  Tlie  Boy  at  Mugby,”  “  The  Signal¬ 
man,”  and  “Barbox  Brothers  &  Co.” 

Mr.  Bentley,  the  English  publisher,  writes  to 
the  papers  to  say  that  the  work,  of  Danish  origin. 


to  be  issued  under  the  title  of  “  Letters  from  Hell 
by  a  Lost  Soul,”  is  not  a  profane,'  but  a  religions 
book.  It  is  a  pity  the  author  could  not  have  hit 
upon  a  more  decent  name. 

M.  Duvernois,  the  writer  in  the  Liberty  who 
wounded  M.  Sarcey  in  a  duel  a  few  weeks  ago,  has 
been  sentenced  to  two  months’  imprisonment,  and 
his  seconds  to  one  month  each.  No  sentence  was 
passed  on  M.  Sarcey,  who  was  considered  to  have 
been  forced  into  the  affair,  but  his  esquires  were 
fined  one  hundred  francs  apiece. 

The  last  number  of  the  People’s  Calendar,  edited 
by  the  well-known  German  novelist,  Berthold  Auer¬ 
bach,  has  been  confiscated  at  Berlin  because  it  con¬ 
tains  a  story  by  him  in  which  the  abolition  of  the 
punishment  of  death  is  advocated. 

M.  Dennery,  the  prolific  French  dramatist, 
chiefly  known  as  the  author,  conjointly  with  M. 
Diimanoir,  of  “  Don  Cdsar  de  Bazan,”  has  just  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  presenting  the  patrons  of  the  Ambign 
Comique  with  the  picture  of  a  gentleman  so  wicked 
that  even  some  of  the  Parisian  eritics  are  shocked  at 
his  utter  badness. 

Messrs.  Bell  &  Daldy  of  London  announce  a  ! 
Christmas  book  entitled  “  Art  and  Song,”  to  consist  ! 
of  a  selection  of  poems  edited  by  Mr.  Robert  Bell,  1 
and  illustrated  with  engravings  on  steel  from  cele¬ 
brated  modern  artists,  including  six  landscapes  by 
Turner,  not  hitherto  published;  also,  the  entire 
series  of  Flaxman’s  designs  in  illustration  of  Dante, 
eomprising  108  compositions  in  outline,  from  the 
original  plates,  untouched. 

“  A  YA^  '{EE,”  the  New  York  correspondent  of 
the  Ixindon  Spectator,  discusses  in  his  last  letter  to 
that  journal,  the  momentous  question,  “  Why  Amer¬ 
icans  wear  dress-coats  in  the  morning.”  He  begins 
thus  :  “  My  theme  is  dress.  I  sing  the  dress-coat, 
integument  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  !  I  pro- 

gwe  to  solve  that  riddle,  —  so  mysterious  to  many 
ritish  travellers, — why  ‘the  Americans’  wear  full 
evening  dress  in  the  morning.  In  the  first  place, 
they  don’t.” 

A  DINNER  has  been  given  in  Paris  consisting 
entirely  of  smoked,  salted,  and  pressed  Brazilian 
beef.  M.  Payen,  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ence,  M.  Berthould  of  the  Patrie,  and  M.  Jouslin  of 
the  Eve'nement,  were  amongst  the  ten  jurors  empan¬ 
elled  to  test  the  merits  of  the  meat,  which  was  served 
up  in  the  shape  of  soup  and  bouilli,  beef  h  la  mode, 
and  sausages.  A  unanimous  verdict  was  pronounced  i 
in  favor  of  Brazil  as  a  beef-supplying  ally  of  France,  j 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  common  sense  of  the  | 
public  will  not  be  slow  to  recognize  the  opportunity  ; 
thus  afforded  of  reducing  the  enormous  prices  at  j 
which  butchers’  meat  now  rules. 

An  event  of  to-day,  says  the  Athenwum,  conn^ts 
us  with  indiviiluals  of  “  a  long  time  ago.”  It  is  a 
hundred  and  seventeen  years  since  Gamck  mairied 
(in  1749)  the  Viennese  ballet-dancer,  Eva  Veigel, 
alias  Violette,  whose  father  was  supposed  to  be  an 
English  nobleman, —  a  friend  of  Garrick.  The 
grand-niece  of  Mrs.  Garrick,  Madame  von  Saar, 
has  just  died  at  Vienna,  and  in  her  family  may 
perhaps  be  found  some  elucidation  of  the  mystery 
which  always  hung  about  the  history  of  the  paternity 
of  Garrick’s  good  and  charming  wife.  'There  are 
yet  some  among  us  who  remember  her  in  her  old 
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age,  crutched  stick  in  hand,  walking  in  the  sunshine 
on  Adelphi  Terrace. 

The  Continental  journals  say  that  there  is  a  dan¬ 
gerous  amount  of  discontent  at  Lyons.  The  silk 
manufacturers  of  that  city  have  of  late  years  con¬ 
fined  themselves  very  much  to  figured  silks,  which 
have  gone  out  of  fashion.  Consequently,  Lyons  is 
almost  starving,  and,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  ready 
for  insurrection.  The  men,  it  is  stated,  have  in¬ 
formed  the  government  that  they  want  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  tax  on  looms  in  the  town,  which  is  to  be 
granted ;  secondly,  a  tax  on  looms  out  of  the  town, 
which  is  refused  ;  and  thirdly,  the  establishment  of 
ateliers  nationaux  on  Louis  Blanc’s  plan,  which  is  to 
be  compromised,  relief  being  given  in  some  other 
way.  The  Lyonnese  fight  well  when  roused,  having 
driven  out  their  garrison  in  1831,  and  they  are 
closely  affiliated  with  the  Parisians,  wherefore  it  is 
quite  certain  that  Napoleon  will  relieve  them  some¬ 
how. 

Figaro  gives  the  following  account  of  the  liter- 
aiy  predilections  of  the  Bishop  of  Orleans :  “  Mgr. 
Dupanlouii’s  enlightened  love  of  letters  is  well 
known.  He  defends  and  cultivates  that  study,  and 
no  one  more  keenly  enjoys  its  charm.  He  knows 
nearly  the  whole  of  Virgil  and  Horace  by  heart,  and 
frequently  in  conversation  makes  felicitous  quota¬ 
tions  from  those  authors.  His  memory  is  so  prodig¬ 
ious  that  he  distinguishes  clearly  and  in  its  place,  as 
in  a  inward  library,  every  detail  of  his  extensive 
knowledge ;  arid  in  dictating  to  his  secretaries  he 
refers  them  without  hesitation  to  such  a  page  of 

F^ndlon,  or  such  a  line  of  the  /Eneid . Up  at  five 

every  morning  during  the  year,  he  works  without  re¬ 
laxation  until  midday,  and,  after  a  short  promenade 
and  giving  a  few  audiences,  resumes  harness  until 
seven  o’clock.  While  walking,  he  makes  rajiid  pen¬ 
cil-notes  of  fugitive  ideas  and  heads  of  sermons ; 
during  his  drives,  he  is  similarly  occupied.  When 
he  travels  by  rail,  he  has,  as  constant  companion,  a 
large  portfolio  of  green  morocco,  stuffed  with  papers, 
—  the  real  one  that  belonged  to  Talleyrand,  —  and 
he  revises  manuscripts  and  corrects  proof.  Ilis  cor¬ 
respondence  is  as  extensive  as  that  of  a  minister  of 
state,  and  he  sends  not  fewer  than  six  thousand 
letters  yearly.  There  is  only  one  moment  of  the  day 
that  does  not  find  him  at  work  ;  it  is  that  succeeding 
the  evening’s  repast.  He  is  obliged  to  condemn 
himself  to  that  pericKl  of  repose,  and  to  forego  writ¬ 
ing  and  reading  at  night,  in  order  not  to  injure  his 
eyes,  which  have  been  already  severely  tried  during 
the  day.” 

Gueat  results  are  expected  by  astronomers  from 
the  recent  invention  of  M.  Foucault.  A  large  ob¬ 
jective  at  the  Observatory  of  Paris,  whieh  was  in 
process  of  construction,  afforded  the  other  day  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  experiment.  'The  exterior 
surface  of  the  glass  was  duly  silvered,  and,  on  turn¬ 
ing  it  towards  the  Sun,  the  image  was  presented 
devoided  almost  entirely  of  its  heat.  The  layer  of 
silver  in  no  way  interfered  with  the  optical  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  glass.  All  the  numerous  details  which 
the  most  experienced  observers  have  detected  in 
sun-spots  were  at  once  visible.  “  The  entire  surface 
of  the  Sun  appeared  covered  with  an  irregular  stip¬ 
pling,  the  constituents  of  which  were  of  different 
sizes,  and  grouped  in  constellations  of  various  forms.” 
“In  proportion,”  says  M.  Le  Verrier,  “ as  we  see  the 
image  better,  all  idea  of  a  regular  structure  vanishes. 


nor  is  there  any  indication  of  such  an  one  as  would 
result  from  the  agglomeration  of  identicsd  elements 
placed  in  juxtaposition  or  dovetailed  with  each 
other.  At  some  moments  the  clearness  is  such  as  to 
promise  the  analysis  of  the  shaded  portions,  and 
make  us  long  to  have  recourse  to  more  and  more 
powerful  instruments.”  M.  Flammarion,  however, 
admits  that  the  medium  does  throw  some  kind  of 
veil  over  the  object  investigated. 

A  LETTER  in  the  Nouvelle  Presse  Libre  gives  what  it 
states  to  be  authentic  particulars  of  the  malady  which 
has  come  upon  the  Empress  of  Mexico.  It  appears 
that  it  was  at  Bautzen,  on  her  way  to  Miramar,  that 
she  first  had  the  idea,  which  has  since  become  a  fixed 
one  in  her  mind,  that  her  attendants  were  in  a  con¬ 
spiracy  to  poison  her.  At  Bautzen  she  refused  to 
partake  of  any  cooked  food,  and  would  only  eat 
fruit  which  she  had  gathered  with  her  own  hands 
and  drink  water  she  had  herself  drawn  from  the 
fountain.  When  she  arrived  at  Borne  she  hastened 
to  the  Vatican,  and  demanded  that  her  attendants 
should  be  instantly  arrested  for  an  attempt  on  her 
life.  The  Pope,  who  was  in  complete  ignorance  of 
her  condition,  gave  orders  for  their  arrest,  and  it  was 
only  when  it  appeeired  that  she  was  under  a  delusion 
that  the  order  for  their  imprisonment  was  counter¬ 
manded.  In  a  short  time  all  doubts  were  removed, 
and  the  Count  de  Flandres  was  invited  to  take  her 
back  to  Miramar.  At  Miramar  she  grew  worse. 
The  Archduke  Charles,  who  went  there,  was  obliged 
to  return  in  forty-eight  hours  without  seeing  her,  as 
her  medical  attendants  dreaded  the  effects  of  any 
emotion  on  their  patient.  The  Count  de  Flandres 
also  left  Miramar ;  and  when  she  took  leave  of  him 
she  threw  herself  into  an  arm-chair,  saying,  “  Now 
they  will  do  with  me  what  they  please.”  It  was 
thought  that  the  house  in  which  she  resided,  being 
built  on  a  rock  close  to  the  sea,  was  dangerous,  and 
she  wjB  transferred,  though  against  her  will,  to  an¬ 
other  at  some  distance  in  the  park.  She  now  sees 
nobody  except  Dr.  Heck  (who  exercises  a  certain 
control  over  her,  and  who  has  been  allowed  by  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  her), 
and  her  former  confessor,  the  parish  priest  of  Mira¬ 
mar.  The  physicians  are  said  to  have  given  up 
almost  all  hope  of  her  recovery,  and  they  greatly 
ap{)rehend  the  effect  of  a  nervous  fever,  which  in 
her  present  state  might  be  fatal. 

IN  A  GONDOLA. 

[Suggested  by  Mendelssohn’s  Andante  in  O  Minor,  Book  I.,  lied  0 
of  the  “  Lieder  ohne  Worten.”] 

I. 

In  Venice !  This  night  so  delicious  —  its  air 

Full  of  moonlight  and  passionate  snatches  of  song. 
And  quick  cries,  and  perfume  of  romances,  which 
throng 

To  my  brain,  as  I  steal  down  this  marble  sea-stair. 
And  iny  gondola  comes. 

And  I  hear  the  slow,  rhythmical  sweep  of  the  oar 
Drawing  near  and  more  near  —  and  the  noise  of 
the  prow  — 

And  the  sharp,  sudden  splash  of  her  stoppage  — 
and  now 

I  step  in ;  we  are  off  o’er  the  street’s  heaving  floor. 
As  my  gondola  glides 
Away,  past  these  palaces  silent  and  dark. 

Looming  ghostly  and  grim  o’er  their  bases,  where 
clings 
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Rank  seaweed  that  gleams  flecked  with  light  as  it 
swings 

To  the  plash  of  the  waves,  where  they  reach  the 
tide-mark 

On  the  porphyry  blocks  —  with  a  song  full  of  dole, 
A  forlorn  barcarole. 

As  iny  gondola  glides. 

It. 

And  the  wind  seems  to  sigh  through  that  lattice 
rust-gnawn 

A  low  dirge  for  the  p.ast :  the  sweet  past  when  it 
played 

In  the  pearl-braided  hair  of  some  beauty,  who 
stayed 

But  one  shrinking  half-minute  —  her  mantle  close- 
drawn 

O’er  the  swell  of  her  bosom  and  cheeks  passion-pale. 
Ere  her  lover  came  by,  and  they  kissed.  “  They 
are  clay, 

Those  fire-hearte<l  men  with  the  regal  pulse-play ; 

They  are  dust !  ”  sighs  the  wind  with  its  whisper  of 
wail : 

“  Those  women  snow-pure,  flower-sweet,  passion- 
pale  !  ” 

And  the  waves  make  reply  with  their  song  full  of 
dole. 

Their  forlorn  barc.arole. 

As  my  gondola  glides. 

III. 

Dust  —  those  lovers!  But  Love  ever  lives,  ever 
new. 

Still  the  8.ame :  so  we  shoot  into  bustle  and  light. 
And  lamps  from  the  festal  casinos  stream  bright 

On  the  ripples  —  and  here ’s  the  Rialto  in  view  ; 

And  black  gondol.as,  spirit-like,  cross  or  slide  past, 
And  the  gondoliers  cry  to  each  other :  a  song 
Far  away,  from  sweet  voices  in  tune,  dies  along 

The  waters  moon-silvered.  So  on  to  the  vast 

Shadowy  span  of  an  arch  where  the  oar-echoes  leap 
Through  chill  gloom  from  the  marble ;  then 
moonlight  once  more. 

And  laughter  and  strum  of  guitars  from  the  shore. 

And  sonorous  bass-music  of  bells  booming  deep 
From  St  M.ark’s.  Still  those  waves  with  their 
song  full  of  dole. 

Their  forlorn  barcarole. 

As  my  gondola  glides. 

IV. 

Here  the  night  is  voluptuous  with  o<lorous  sighs 
From  verandas  o’erstarred  with  dim  jessamine 
flowers. 

Their  still  scent  deep-stirred  by  the  tremulous 
showers 

Of  a  nightingale’s  notes  as  his  song  swells  and 
dies  — 

While  my  gondola  glides. 

V. 

Dust  —  those  lovers  !  —  who  floated  and  dreamed 
long  ago. 

Gazed  and  languished  and  loved,  on  these  wa¬ 
ters, —  where  I 

Float  and  dream  and  gaze  up  in  the  still  sum¬ 
mer  sky 

Whence  the  great  stars  look  down  —  as  they  did 
long  ago; 

Where  the  moon  seems  to  dream  with  my  dream¬ 
ing  —  disc-hid 


In  a  gossamer  veil  of  white  cirrhus  —  then  breaks 
The  dream-spell  with  a  pensive  half-smile,  as  she 
wakes 

To  new  splendor.  But  lo !  while  I  mused  we  have 
slid 

From  the  open — the  stir  —  down  a  lonely  lane-way 
Into  hush  and  dark  shadow :  fresh  smells  of  the 
sea 

Come  cool  from  beyond ;  a  faint  lamp  mistily 

nints  fair  shafts’  >and  quaint  arches,  in  crumbling 
decay ; 

And  the  waves  still  break  in  with  their  song  full 
of  dole. 

Their  forlorn  barc.arole. 

As  my  gondola  glides. 

VI. 

Tlicn  the  silent  lagunc  stretched  away  through  the 
night. 

And  the  stars,  —  and  the  fairy-like  city  behind. 
Domes  and  spires  rising  spectral  and  dim :  till 
the  mind 

Becomes  tranced  in  a  vague,  subtle  maze  of  de¬ 
light  ; 

And  I  float  in  a  dream,  lose  the  present  —  or  seem 
To  have  lived  it  before.  Then  a  sense  of  deep 
bliss. 

Just  to  breathe  —  to  exist  —  in  a  night  such  as 
this  ; 

Just  to  feel  what  I  feel,  drowns  all  else.  But  tlie 
gleam 

Of  the  Tights,  as  we  turn  to  the  city  once  more. 

And  the  music,  and  clangor  of  bells  booming  slow, 
And  this  consummate  vision,  St  Mark’s !  —  the 
star-glow 

For  a  background  —  crowns  all.  Then  I  step  out 
on  shore : 

The  Piazzetta!  my  life-dream  accomplished  at 
last, 

(As  my  gondola  goes.) 

I  am  here ;  here  alone  with  tlie  ghost  of  the  Past ! 

But  the  waves  still  break  in  with  their  song  full  of 
dole. 

Their  forlorn  barcarole. 

As  my  gondola  goes ; 

And  the  pulse  of  the  oar  swept  through  silvery 
spray 

Dies  away  in  the  gloom,  dies  away,  dies  away  — 
Dies  away - dies  away - ! 

Aureolus  Paracelsus. 


THE  SWALLOWS. 

Fly,  sw.allows,  now  September 
Has  yclloweil  every  leaf ; 

Fly,  swallows,  for  rich  Autumn 
Is  piling  sheaf  on  she.af. 

Fly  faster,  faster,  swallows. 

To  deserts  broad  and  free. 

For  Africa,  the  golden. 

Stretches  her  hands  for  thee. 

F.alse  friends,  ye  leave  us,  eager 
For  homes  less  fair  than  ours ; 

Like  I.rf)ve  and  Hope,  you  leave  us 
In  Winter’s  bitter  hours. 

Go,  then,  for  when  the  rainbow 
Proclaims  Spring’s  gentle  reign. 

With  flowers  and  early  roses. 

You  will  return  again. 


